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Equality of access stands* as one^ot the furtdatiental cornerstones of our society. 
Areas of life in which this, ideal||ias not as yet been fully realized stahtf as grim 
* reminders of the limitations of oifj: past success and guideposts focusing our future 
efforts. Equality of adcess to p^t-secondary study is a crucial turning point in 
this ongoing effort, as such tjrainmg itself often serves to enhance the participant's 
^^hances of successful participatic^ in many aspects of li^^^ 

In light of the importance of this issue, equality of post-secondary ai:cess was 
-^gled out by the Michigan State Board of Education as one of the major prob- 
lems warranting special concentration in our^laiming efforts. The attached- staff 
^ issijie paper represents a synthesis of several major past ^efforts to speak to this 
issue,*^d provides a series of recomniendations whereby R^chigan^can enhance 
its efforts to alleviate this^ perplexing problem. 




April, .1974 



Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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Introduction to fKe Problem 



The fundamental' issue of "access" pervades many, 
aspects of, American life/ The citizen today is aggres- 
sive JnjDQRany areas, claiming the riglit of paiticipation* 
and control over various aspects of his me which had . 
previously 6een somewhat fatalistically, abdicated to 
the structural agencies and ' organisations of sociefj^. 
This concern has J?een vocally dejf)icfed of late in terpois 
of the civil rights movement, student activism, in-<^ 
di^dual rights legislation, consumer protection move- 
' ment, etc. : . • ^ ' i> 

W|llmgham summanzest this essential .problem of 
the articulation of personal and societal priorities suc- 
cindy as f ollows*: - * 

^ ' ... how to nurture the rare "^talents 'so "badly needed by. 
i ' , ; socjety while, at the same timq^ giving, all individuals 
equal rights , and a fair distribution of privilejge. Kp 
social system has solved this riddle satisfactorily, but the 
main shortcoming- of a democratic free enteipris^ is tfie 
devastating effectiveness ^with which cjompetit^on brings 
some to the top and leaves too many, at an unacceptable 
, bottom. / ^ ^ 

♦ The. suggested answer is that society must be so organized 
that all indiyidi^s have imfllterec^ and continuous' op- 
pqftunity > to pursue their interests and utilize their in- 
dividual talents.^ 

Post-secbndary education 'plays a crucial role in 
the overall •spectrum of this complex "access" -con- 
\ . cern; for in a highly credentialjced society sjich as oxirs, 
higher education has come to be viewed as .the very 
vehicle through which full access to a wide p^orama 
of society arenas cah be gained. Thus, access- to post- 
secondary ^dy ha||fe^timately come tb be viewed 
as a central focal pouR for much of the present con-* 
cem over the "access" issue. • , , 

Historically, this focus- has given rise to numerous - 
broad nation^ statements of public concern regarding 
the necessity of expanding' access to po^-sgcondary 
study. As early as 1947 the Truman Conmiission ^ggti- 

cluded that: . • • '. 

■.",,■■» 
The time ha> come to make education throt^h the 14th 
grade available in the same way that high .school educa- 

• tion is now available:^ 

^ 4 \ " 

^/ 1. Willingiiain, Warren W*. Free-Aficess Hisher Education, CEEB, 
NcV York, .1970, p. 1. 

2. Truman Cpmmi&ion. Report, Higher Edticationfyor American 
Democra^ Washington, r\C« tJ.S. Dept. of H.E.W., 1947. 



'Simuar sentiments have subsequenfly been expressed 
xepe^jtedly by various national pscnels, and the concfcpt 
of access to post-secondary study options has actually 
been expanded to what is; known as "Universal Ac- 
cess".3 ; \ ■ 

As Grassland concludes: ^ 

America has been ^committed, ya. principle, to> universal 
access to higher education for. some time.** . 

However^ a va*st difference still persists between the 
fieaj and the real, and.it is with this glaring dis- 
crepancy that we must seek to deaf effectively. The liter- 
ature is repleat with statistical evidence regarding the 
di/orepancies which do currenfly exist in terms oi access 
to post-secondary study; there is little need to dwells 
af length upon the documentation issue at this juncture. 
Some of the more compelling evidence in* this regard' 
can, ho\yever,- be summarized briefly as follow^: 

1. In terms of racial/ethnic emoUments, 'Michigan 
statistics indicate that minorities are • clearly under- 
represented- at'*'Klichigan Colleges and Uiltiversities. 



mitd 
Non White 



, Full Time Michigan 
Undergraduate 
^ Enrollment « 
Fall, 1970 • 
- 92.39^ t 
. 7.7% 



Overall State 
Population * 
:Di§bibution* 
1970- ' 

88.7% ' 
11.3% 



2. Similar data tcan be, drawn in'tehn^ of raci£|l/ 
^ethnic emoUments for. the national population.* 



See. for exarnple: " 

a. Eisenho wet o Commission Report, Goals for Americans: The 
Report of the President's Commission on National Goals, Engle- ^ 
wood Qiffs, N.J., Prentice Hall, 1960. \ > m 

b. 'TSducational 'Policies Commission Report", Univ^sal Oppoj^ 
tunity jor Education Beyond the High School, Washingtpn, D.C. 
N,E.A.. 1964. 

c. "Carnegie Commission Report",. Quality and Equality; .New / 
Le^s of Federal Resvonsibilit v \jlo r Higher Education, N.Y/ 
McGraw-Hill. 1968, ^ » / 

Federal Aid to Highet Education: An Essential 



d. 



Investment lA The Nation* s Futurer Berkeley, CA, The Commission, 
1968. - ' ■ L 

e. : — , "A Chance to Leam:»An Actiorf Agenda /OFor 

Equal Opp<Vjimltx In HigKfer Education'*, N.Y., McGjaw-Hill, 

V 4. Crossland, F.E. Minority Access to College, N.Y., Schosken Books, * 

1^1, p. vii.. 

5. "Summary of Racial-Ethnic Enrollments in^Michigzm Institutions 
of Higher Education, 1970.", M.D.E., Lansing, MI, 1971. 
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.National Higher 
Education ^Enrollment* 
1910 

White, , * 93.?% 

Non White' 6.8% ~ ; 



Nation^ Population** 
Distribution 
^1970 

85.0% 

15:0% 



3. In terms of socio-economic factors, on the other . 
hand, the data indicates tfiat a family with ^ annual 
•income of over $15,000 and one or more college .age 
children is jive times mwe. likely to includ^ a full- 
time college student ^an is a similar family with an 
: income of und^r $3,000.^ Also, it can be noted in 
. similar fashion that 95% of higtf ability yqufh from 
high incori^ homes enter college withinv5 years of 
Jhigh schoofcompletion, whereas only .50% pf equally 
high ability vfkt low income youths so eiiter:^ ^ 

The reasons that lyiderlie such aggravating road- 
blocks which continue to stand in thfe' path of open 
access »to post-secondary ' study are myriad and ex- 
- tremely complex. However, upon evaluation, it be- 
comes- appiarent that the major reasons Evolved fall 
into constellations^ which contain both . organizational 
and^ personal parameters. -The following discussion 
"will attempt to^ briefly identify some>,tj| these major 
problem areas or constellation^ in^a6 effort to set the 
stage for the subsequent chaptqji ^hich will develop 
recommendations geared toward their alleviation. 
One of the first major problem constellations which 
. inmaediat0iy appears is- that of the traditional selection 
^ process itself. Institutionally, speaking, most post-sec- 
ondary schools have traditionally utilized a highly 
competitive student selecticto procedure which relies 
'heavily upon high school grade point average and' 
'^standardized test results. This procedure, of course,- 
oftentimes eliminatps many urban and rural youths 
.who have come from weak secondary programs which 
have not rigorously prepared th^ In terms of tradi- 
tional-academic yardsticks. Since no widely accepted 
jaltemative Jrardstick exists, there' presently 'is no ade- 
iquate method to assess t}ie potential of students who 
fall in this category. Thus many students are possibly 
penalized each year simply because the selecHon 
process which opens, the door to post-secondary study, 
Is defective. - p v 

j In this regard, Crossland suggests that more research 
be^ undertaken in an attempt to expand the arsenal of 
'■nonintellefctive" selection factors,*^ and a recent Car- 
^ . 

6. Crosslaftd, F.E., op c//., p. 10-18. 

Note, similar data can also be obtained from: . 

Egerton, J. JStdte Universities A, Black Americans, Atlanta, Southern 
I Education Foundation, 1969. 

iT. Bptton, R. E., '.'The Ecoqomlcs and Public Financing of Higher 
Education: An Overview." in The Economics dnd .financing of Higher 
Education in the United States, Washington, 0.C., U.S. Govt. Printing 
Ojtfice, 1969, p. 62-63i 

^. Berles, R. H., "Higher Education Opportunity and Achievement in 
the United. states" in\"The Ecojiomlcs and Financing of Higher Educa- 
tion in the United States, Washington, D.C., U.S. Govt. Printing Office. 
19*9, p. 150. 

— (Seejq?0:) , 

a. Creager, et al., "National Norms for Entering College Treah-, 
^ t men—Fall, 1968", ACE Researdh Reports, Vol. 3i no. 1, 1968. 
h. ^Toward Eqtial Opportunity (or Higher Education"* CEEB, 
N.Y., 1973, p. J0-J8. . . 

9. Crossland, op. cit.^ p. 84-89. * «v ^ 



ne|ie Commission Report suggests^ that access by the 
atypical student be expedited ^b^ alteiring bur percep- 
tion of institutional status from the test scores of 

- ^n.trants-t^-the measured "value-added" through the 
institutional training itself.i^ 

A §econd niajor problem constellation centers 
around' the issue of cost. Educational expellses have 

^ Been rising in "the past decade at an aTanning rate; 
thus often placing post-secondary education ""beyond 
th6 reach of lowet socio-economic students. This in- 
flationary cycle thus proves, to be ^another explicit* 
form" of discrimination affecting stttdents of all racial/ 
ethnic groups. As a recent ^icle in U.S. News and 
Woria Report Qxnphasizod; \ \ . ' 

Higher eilnqation is passing out of feach for millions 
, of . . . American families . . . (siilce) . . . at present 
prices ... a fourth to a half qf aa average family's 
^ income (would be) needtti to pay one child's exp^es 
^/ at mp^t cplleges . . 

Yet a thbrd area of major concern coverg the area 
of institutional planning and coordination. " iTo date, 
institutional and progranunatic development has all tcfe 
often developed capriciously according to political 
whim and individual fancy, with no strong centr^ed 
coordination and guidance. This haphazard process 
has often left students great geographical distances from 
appropriate programs and/or even the nearest post- 
secondary institution itself, lliis faptor in itself can, 
often sSl?ve as k form, of (^crimination "for the students 
involved, since for them the possibility of access has 
often been made too remote to pursiie. As Willingham 
states: ' ^ " ' 



Proximity has become a key elemeit in the acciessibility 
of higher 'education *for several'reasons. The^ most im- 
portanf (Considerations are related to Ifees. connection be- 
tween pr(iximity and opportunity. It i/reasOTt^bly assumed 
that a nearby college is more likely' to prb^ attractive^ 
tespedaliy) to a marginal student because of its intangible 
identity for him, its familiarity, and its relevance to his, 
interests.^ - ' \ ■ s J 

Studies by B^shaw^s and Trent and! Medsk^r^* support 
this contention that proidmity tends to iiifluence at- • 
tendance patterns. 1 . 

With respect to this question GIe9ny coijcludes that: 



'Which way are we" hea(iing in post-s'econdary edjAtion? 
Th8 most realistic answer points toward inci^ased^ntrall- 
Zation of planning at theft^state ieVeL ITiis new direction 
seems both logical and necessary .if we are to respond 
effectively to expressions x>f current preferences and in- 



10. .Continuities and Discontinuities: Higher Education and thQ Schools, 
as abstracted < in the 4/27/73 Chronicle of Higher Education, VoJ. 7, 
No. 4J, p. 1. * ^ • , 

11. "Can You Afford College?",. C/.^. News and World Report, Vol. 
* 70, No.^ 8, 2/^/71, p. 25. 

12. Willinghaip, op. cit., p. 9-10. * . , 

13. Bashaw, W.L. -"The Efffcct of (immunity Junior Colleges on the 
-^Proportion: of the Local Population Who Seek Higher Education", The 

jQumal of Educational Research, Vol. 58, No. 7, 1965, p. 327-329. 

14. Trent -and Medsker, The Influence of Jlifferent Types of Public 
Higher -Institutiot^ on College Attendance Fro^ Varying Socioeconomic 
and Ability tevets, Berkeley, CA, Center for Research and Development 
in Higher Education, 1965. . 



dications of jfuture demaiids ^by college studeats amd 
' society.^ 

A fourth* £Uid| filial inajor constellation of problems 
deals with the very nature jof traditional,' institutional 
programs and alttitudels, Established programs of post-* 
secondary study have beefijformulated in large, measure 
around the traditional competitive motifs which pre-' 
suppose th^t •entering students will be adequately 
prepared for the rigors of the classroonii These pro- 
grams have* also been fashioned along ttsiditional dis- 
ciplinary^ models, which may be entirely foreign and 
irrelevant to the perceived needs and desires pf rilany 
studjints,' particularly those from minority backgrounds. 



Finally, this spmewhat^rigid structural, matrix, has a j|g^ 
dictated the jypes of information^ prepared a,hd' d^^ 
seminated by our various institutionsrof post-secondary 
sti^dy. This data if often confusing to the atypical stu- 
dent who has not received large d6sesf of prior « in- 
doctrination in the formal logic of dcademic rojatine. 
Furthermore! this information can often* be criticized 
as being mpre iAstfhitionally oriented than student-^ 
qriented. 

Looldng it this problem from the stiMent's perspec- 
tive, we run afoul of a wide range of problems Whichr 
must be dealt with. Related concerns over adequate 
academic reparation, Jevel'^-ef student motivation, 
pearceived progra m rele vance, an4 adequacy of current^ 
•communicapOT efforts can be identified hei^e. 

The conc^ over deficiencies in secorfdary academic 
credentials relates direfctly to both the student selection 
process mentioned above and the student retention 
* proce ss in fo cus here. This problem XvilPconCinue \o 
persisFiilffibre^anti more atypical* studejits /ind their 
way to the cam'pus. -Thi^4s-exactly the chart plotted 
for the fi'ture of post-secondary study acpording to 
the Caraejgie" Commission's jecent study which is cited 
' above, so we must conclude'' that more emphasis must 
. be laitf creative research in both admissions criteria 
and specialized remedial programs if both 'the quality 
and^ scope of post-setondary study are to be maintained. 

TTjf^ilated facSf^f personal motivation also be- 
cofties- important here. A;^ Crossland states: » ^ 

• The Smportaftce of motivation in determining^the likelihood 
of admission to (and retentilJn in) college varies in gela- 
tion [to the other factors described above. The -less the 
*natiye ^Jjility', the longer and mqre assiduouslyVhe student 

• must studjii The ^mailer the family firfancial resources, 

• the {harder the sftident must >wprk, save, and sacrifice. 
The poorer the quality of the high scljool from whicH he 
comes, the more the student ^ust seelc, extramural aid, 
inspira^oH. and cultural stimulatipji.^** ^ ' ^ 

^ery effort must be made to stimulate a higff degree 
of motivation on |he part qf atypical students ff then: 
fiiU potential for post-secondary study is to be,,rdalize4- 
Closfely related to this point,-ef course^ ar^ the con- 
cems ||ert aining to prograija structure and the informa- 

.15. Glenny, '*Compr^en5ive Planning for Higher Education: 

Focus ojn New Priorities"; as reproduced in Public Affairs, Report, 
Berkeleyf CA, Vol. 14, No. 1, 2/73. « 
16. Qrossland, F.E.> op. c//.,'p. 72V 



•tional mal^ials dlsseminatecf in coftjuhction with thfem. 
If the student cannot identify a program that is even 
reniotely of interest or if he received unintelligible or 
inconiplete information , regarding -^rograjn options 
and/or services available, full utilization of,tl\at per- 
son's potentiaU|or further -study aijd growth is not 
likely to be realized. . * * , 

As Williiigham concludes; . ' 

If the idea 3f equal Opportunity for higher education has 
any teeth to it at all, one must assume that a free-a'cc&s 
college should offer enough curriculum choice to attract 
a wide variety of students ... (likewise) since social 
and political forces provide, ilVuch of the impetus for 
^ what is and is not •done in- . extending ^educaljonal o^ 
portunities, relevant information in the publiov- domain 
/ can have an importaAt hearing on legislative and ad- 
' ministrativd decisions that determine the accessibility of 
'higher ir^titntions.^ * . * ' 
^This Brief discussion regarding some of the major 
reasons for the current injbalaq,ce m 'post-secondary 
attendance can be . summarized in oijtnne fashion as 
follows:/ - , 



- Majop Problem Constellations 

Institutional Parameter 

1. JVaditional standard-/V' 1. 
ized, test-^core and| 
grade-poJht *: average • 

S related \ admissions. 
Criteria. 

2. Escalating- G'o s^t of 2. 
post-secondary study. 



Personal Parameter 
The deficient sec- 
ondary experience of 
many disadvantaged 
students. 



3. * Lack of coordination 

in institutional con- 
struction and devel- 
opment. 

4. V Traditional academic 
- track ^ system a n 5 

y articulation method- 
ologies with second- 
ary institutions. 



2. Insufficient resburces 
available to ^disad- 
vantaged students. 

3. The excessive dis- 
tant to appropriate 

" schools and/or; pro- 
• grams. 

4. Inadequate academic 
preparation, lack of 
motivation and in- 
centive, lack of per- 
ceived p r o g r a*m 
relevance, and con- 
fusion over informa- 
tion available." 



er|c 



While the problems at hand are admittedly Complex 
apd more extensive than the relatively simple matrix 
shown above^ this procedure does, enable the reader 
to focus upon some of the ^ajor problem^ which ^ 
presen^y precipitate tfie current inequities in access, to 
post-secondary study^and it can serve, a^ a roadmap 
to the subsequent discussion and recommendations 
for action which will be made liater in this paper. 
^The residts of the present lack -of ' uniformity in 
' access "to \ post-secondary education are clear. In- 
dividual mobility is stifled and the poverty c^cle of 
the disadvantaged remains unbroken. This engenders 

17. WiUingham, op. ciU, p. 213-214. 
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'hostility and alienation on the part of th& citizenry 
^d, robs our society of the social, cultural, intellec- 
tual, and economic contributions so desperately needed 
from the en tire population if a fullyfunctioning democ- 



racy IS to syrvive. . , 

The State of Michigairand its^ Sfate^ Board of ^du-" 
o cation havQ not been silent on this issue of access to 
>ost-secondary study. In recent years, the following 
fdur groups^ for example, have, in varyujg -degrees 
addressed the issue ^of . access. ' \ ^ 

■ L On May 27, 1970, Governor William G: Mil- 
liken established* a Governor's Task Force on Equal 
Opportunity in Higher Education. The charge to the 
Task Force was ,as follows: 

A. "To ^determine present emollment patterns at 
ail community colleges, colleges and universi- 
ties ja Michigan. 

B. To review achnissiops ^nd scholarship programs . 
, at all Qur public institutions of higher education. 

C. To review the receht events at* the University 
of Michigan, and similar events elsewhere, to 

' . s^e what can be learned, ftrom them. 

D. To consider, evaluate, and recommend to me, 
a^ soon a^ possible, suggested programs ^ foj 

♦ increasing minority emollnieHt in higher edu- 
• cation, providing needed assistance to members 
^ / of minority groups, and promoting thQ|;:ause of 
- equd justice for all." ^ . ^. - 

In his letter to potential Tasic Force participants, the " 
Governor stated that, lie did not believe that emoU-^ 
inent^and study opportunities at colleges and imiver- 
sities of Michigan (as well as the -country as a whole) " 
had been as available as they should be to minority - 
group students: therefore, he wished fo establish the 
Task Force to see how Michigan could improve its 
service to such persons.^^ - 

The Governor's Task Force on Equal Opportunity, 
^in Higher Education concluded its woijj: in a final 
report to the Govefnor dated September 10, 1970. 

o II. Sunilarly the Ad Hoc ^dvisory Committee on 
Equality of Access to Iligher Education was created 
by- the State Board of Educatioif on July- 14, 1^0. 
The charge |o the Committee was* stated as follows: 
^ A. "To advise jfte State Board of Education on 
means for jpiroviding greater equality of opporv 
^ tujiity in higher education m Michigan." 
J|B. "Within the scope of its broad charge, it is hoped 
v^p that the committee will consider in some detail ^ 
■ ; \ the following important issues, which are iden-^ 
I nified in t^e goals of the State Plan f or Higher 
; ■ ;feducationr in Michigan. 

.1. admissions policies and practices . among 
Michigan institijtions of higher education; 

18. Letter pr charge. Governor's Task Force on Equal Opportunity 
In Higher Education, Ma/, 1970; as reiterated on. p. 1 of the formal 
Task Force s Report, September 10, 1970. 
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2. improved financial aids progranu for .low- 
income youth, 

3., the role of the community coUbge as an: 
open-door mstitution, [ 

the problem of community college tiransfeiS 
to baccalaureate institutions, 
student fees and tuition charges, 
means for identifying and encouraging qual- 
ified high , school graduates to continue 
" edxication; and • 

7. equal opportunities' issues in the provision 
of student residence halls ^d student facil- 
^ ities,' and in other aspects of student life 
* ^n campus."^^ 

. The Ad Hoc fcS35mmit|ee concluded its efforts in a 
finafl repdrt to the. State Board on March 9, 1971. 
^ Similar themes were engcyadered by the recommenda- 
tions set forth in the final, reports of the Governor's 
Foite and the Ad Hoc Advisory Conmoittee of 
the'^Stote Board. Basic to both reports Jvere the f ol- 
lowmg general Qpnclusions and reconuriendatioiis. •. 

A.^ Black, Chicatip,;and American Indian stAients 
I * are under^represented in institutions of higher 

educatibn. • ^ : , 

: "B. St^te government should reaffirm its commit- 
ent *to equality of opportunity. . : • 

C. That ch^ges be effected in the Michigan Com- 
ktitive ^Scholarships and the'Michigani 

!^tion Grant Program so that an increasing 
number and percentage^of awards will ga to ^* 
minority students.. 

That> information systems be devQlbped to in- 
^on^" minorilles of available programs and 
assistance^' \ -i ■ 

That the State budget process include considerar 
tion for meeting the needs of minority students! 
That m^titutions be encouraged to meet the 
special social and educational needs of "emerg- * 
ing groups,^ 'and thgit institutional .incentive^be 
provided. ^ 

That the state provide^ financial support for \j 
special programs to nieet the n^<fe of minority, 
students. , ^ ' 

That the State assume s^n increasing respon- 
sibility for the support of community colleges 
on an equitable basis. * 
That a cgmmunity college be established within. ' 
commuting distance of every , populace area, 
within the state. 

Thaf aU jnstitutions formulate apd makej)ublic 
plans for increa^g their mmority enrollments. 
Jhat Black, Chicano, and* American Indian or"^ 
"Tri-Ethnic Minorities" be employed in signfi- , 

19. Report to the State Board x>f Educa|ion by the Ad"lHoc Advisory 
Committcfc on Equality of Access to Higher Education, 'lansing, Mich- 
igan March 9, 1971, . 
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F. 



G. 
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cant numbers, and responsible positions in in- 
stitutions of- higher educjg^fen.^^^ 

. nii At its meetmg of October- 10^11, 1972, the 
State Board of.Eaucation appointed a Task Force on 
Eqtiaii!jn>f T^c^s TO Highef Education itr Michigan. " 
The charge to the Task Force was to assist in the 
develoiMnent of specific proposals for the implementa- 
tion of^the recommendations in the report of the Ad 
Hoc Advisory Committee on Equality 6f Access to 
Higher Educatioi^i . with appropriate recognition of the 
reactions listed in the summaries attached to the report. 
The^Task Force, held its initial meeting October 30, • 
and cQucluded its activities June 30, 1*973, with a 
rinal tepp'rt to the State Board. In this finsd report, 
the. Task Force presented specific proposals to. facilitate 
equality of a^ess to higher education. Included are: 

A. ^ Proposals calling for certain sAdieV by the 
' ^ State Board. ' , ' ^ 

B. Proposals peftaining to the •recruitalent of Black', 
: Chicano, and Native American students. 

C. ^oposals pertaining to access to post-secondary 
i programs rega^ess of geography or previous 

training. » 

D. Proposals pertaining to* needed changes within 
• *. the institution. * - 

E. Proposals for policies to be\established by the 
r Legislature,^ pertaining toj/Support for iiistitu- 
j tions. ' \ ' ^ : 

F. j Proposals "f or changes in^e^stin^ and for new 
! financial aid programs. * 1^ ^( 

IV. The State Board of Education alsq appomted, 
at its meetmg of October iO-11, 1972 a Board Sub- 
committee to develop proposals to provide greater equal 
educaSonal opportunity in highef education, consider- 
ing the omnibus higher education legislation, pivate 



20. The eleven items outlined here r^rcsent an editorial condensation 
o& the total recommendations found in both reports. «^e reader Is 
referred to the original documpnts ^for comprehjnsive recommendation' ■ 
listings. The Governor's Task Force lleport has beeft attached in its 
entirety in Aj^endix A and a complete listipg of the State Board ^Ad Hoc 
Advisory Committee's recommendations and membership is fouyd in 
Appenmx. B, ^ 



trade ^and teehnical schools, and other related matters. 
A Subcommittee Report on Equality of Access was 
subsequently presented to the State Board at its meeting, 
of December 20, 1972. The resolutions of thisJSub=v- 
- coiiiniittee- which were suppoi:ted by the State Bioard 
were as .^follows: ^ ^ 

A. "That the State Board/of Education requek thje • 
' Superintendent to develop report to examinp 

the ^effects of providing .either tuition-free oir 
^ low-cost education in ^the public community 
and junior colleges and iitip3[ementation| plar^ 
for submission to th& State Board of Edujbationl 

B. That the State Board of Education request the 
Superintendent to prepare a* report for thei 
Board evaluaflng,the advisability of est^iblishing. 
an Associate m Technical Studies Degrde 40 bcr 
awarded by the trade and technical schools ^ancl^ 
request the Superintendent to 'develop specific 
proposals td implement this rec6mmendati^n."2i 

The.foregoing d&cussion ipdipates-that attention hai 
periodically been ^ given to inequality of opportunity 
in higher education in Michigan by both the Governor's 
Offic,e andL'the State^Board of Education^ Activitieis, 
to date have been based upon the beisio premise that 
disadvantaged students have often been effecpvely^ ex- 
cluded from participation in higher education, and 
that certain prdeedmres must be. adopted to rectify this 
situation. These procedures ivould lead to thq establish- 
ment of a system of ^higher education that would pro- • 
vide equity in terms of: > 
. 1. -Individual selection and support services 

2. Student financial assistanee options 

3. ^Institutional and programmatic articiilation ^ 

The foHowing chapters of this report will diScuss^ 
thes^ coraponents whieh must be developed^ in order to ' 
opefatibndly provide true equality of. access for^higjier 
education m 'Michigan. 

21. Abstract of the minutes of the State B^ard of Education Meeting of 
December 20, 1972; State Board of Educa^pn Memoraiidum, December^ 
, 26, 19725 See^Appendix C for the Subcommittee Reportj and minutes of 
St^te 3oard Action taken* on ^it. 
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• If Michigan is to move to a more egajitariaijj^spciety, 
universal access to post-secondary educational Oppor- 
tunities is a must, in order for this ideal to be attained, 
Willingham" suggests, that higher education will have 
, ' Njo possess .at least the following three characteristics; 

J. "It must 'be relatively inexpensive so that cost 
doe^s not arbitrarily exclude* those w^o cannot 
.pay or are unwiBing to burden an uncertain* 
future with a long teriii debt - 
*2. It must b6 willing to admit (and educate appro- 
-npriately ) the majority of high school graduates 
\. th^is what universal opportunity is to mean 

3. Jt must exist in such 'proximity^ that neither geo- 
graphical nor psychological distance constitute a 
*• ^ , . major Mrrier."! 

^ • ' This chapter will focus on the second of these premises, 
whereas chapters 3 and 4 will deal with>the concepts 
of cost aijd. coordination respectively. 

In-order to overcome, present inequifieS adequate 
educational ^ services must be provided for ''those 
groups" not traditionally seryed in large i»unbers by 
, our institutions of higher education. Success in the 
attainment of 'this goal will be ^contingent upon the 
development of ^apprbpriate procedures for the (a) 
selection, (b) "recruitment, and (c) support of atypical 
students.2 • ■ • 

The. traditional views of institutions of higher edu^ 
* cation are .reflected in the existing criteria i&j^ the selec- 
tion of students. Th^se criteria include 4ugh school 
achievement, quality of school attended^ influential- 
recommendations; and standardized test scores- These 
traditional ^admissions predictors have, in* many in- 
>^ / stances, served to dm^ access to 'higher education tov 
various categories of atypical students, Vhose back- 
0 grounds have not prepared them along lines pf these 
academic, yardsticks. To. help insure that all students 
receive a fait and impartial evaluation o^; their potential 
m this regard, new and more reliable techniques for 
assessing th^ talents of such persons are needed. ^ 

1. Willingliam, Warren W., "Fiee-Acqfss Colleges; Where They Are 
and Whom They &rve;* CBR, No. 76, Summer, 1970, p. 6. 
• ?• prior/fliatii^sion in this paper and the recent Carnegie Com- 
mission Report cited earlier, bur , reference "to "atypicaV student*"' can 
be gtegorlcally defined as thos6 individuals who due to age, sejc, race,* 
geographical location, socioeconomic status, or deficient K-12 educational 
Y background do not readily find access into post-secondary study. 



Itate Board's Ad Hoc Advisoiy Committee on 
of Access, earlier suggested in this regard that: 
fThe State Boaid'.of Education Should assume 
^ major share of the^responsibili^ior the idett- 
-ification of students foryWgherifidueationj in 
Michigan" ^ . ^ ^ ' * 

and, that 

le State of Michigan should provide national 
leadership in securing a revision of technique 
u^ed for the identification of pupU talents and 
abilities."^ ' i - ' ' 

Ifx clarifying this second point, the Ad Hoc Advisory 
Ciiommittee went on to add that: * 

The Committee urges consideration of recent findings 
(Righting the Balance, CEEB, 1970) that current, com- 
monly used examinations fail to recognize and uncover 
a wide variety of student talents, skills, and mental at- 
tributes. Many potential college students are thereby 
penaUssed. We urge that the* state assume leadership in 
* the development of identification procedures not limited 
to verbal and mathematical abiUty,i but incorporating 
many other dimensions of individual potential.* 

The more recTent Stafe Board Task Force on Equality, 
of Apcess to Higher Education supported the intent 
of ibis original proposal, and went on to recommend 
the following procedures to implement this goal: 

A. "Develojiment of an assfessment form to be* 
included in a student's permanent school file, 
identifyihgqualities of a potential post-secondary 

. candidate. 'Such a form should include measure- 
\ nient of: 

1. personal Qualities' 

2. Social Qualities * 

3. Other strengths and skills 

B. E3g^[ora;tion and development of a talent-assess^ 
* . / ment instrument to measure other dimensions 

of talent potential.'^^ 

Jn elaboration of this structure, the^Fask Force indiAtes 
that implementation should. ftirther include: 

• - Development of a permanent rform to assess talents and 
strengths not identified on test results (which) should be 



3. Ad Hoc Advisory Committee on Equality of Access to Higher 
Education, State Board Report, pp.^ & 10. RccommendaUons 2 & 4. 

4. jpid, p. 10. • 

. 5* Task Force ba Equality of Access to Higher Education. Final Report, 
August. i973. p. 8. 

• t ; 
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undertaken by the Department of Education. TThis form- 
^woulJi then be a iipquired part of a student's public scjiool 
^ file to be used for recruitiiient or, counseling purposes.* 

On a long-term basis, investigation of -a talent assessment 
instrunfent should also be tundertaken.! This assessment 
would ideally be conducted periodically throughout a 
student's school years. Information gmned through' this 
assessment would be used not only in recruitment efforts 
but- also in enhancing the. schools' curriculum to | foster 
such "taldnt development.^ 

Staif concurs with 'the concepts and prioriti|bs set 
forth ia these t^W force reports, and woi^ld add a 
further recommendation in' this regard as a mechanism' 
to operationalize the considerations at hand. ^ 

'. ' . ■ '' ' - • 

Recommendation One J 

t ^ ' • 

"We recommend that the' State Boqrd establish a 
staff study .team in conjmiction with Michigan A ssocia^ 
tion of Collegiate Registrar#and Adipissions Officer^ 
(MACRAQ), charged with the responsibility of^ 
thoroughly m^stigating current efforts in the field of 
non-traditionaUtdmissio^s predictors and reporting back 
to the Board wi^pplicy recommendations' in this 
area.'* ' f 

Inflight qLthe crucial nature of the situatjion, *howc 
ever, staff w\)uld |Qso make the foUipving^dditional 
recommendation for immediate actic 



RecomiVipndation Two 





political plriorit\es of the day which dead^ to unequal 
concenti^tion upon* access for different focal groups, 
instead of focusing uniform cpncentration upon equality 
of jaccess idrjall. For example, much mstitutioi^ effort 
is expende d annually recruiting top .academic Students, 
athletes, students with special talent^^ (musici etc.^v 
racial-ethnic minorities, women, etc. This' emf)liasis^ 
upon categorical recruitment .'invariably l^ads both to 
imdue competition pressures on some students* and the 
near neglect of others. • • * 

This'proc^s also, of ^course, raises concern over the 
inherent inefficiency found in such a systepi wherein 
each school is actually duplicating the effort of other 
uastitutions in recruiting any specific individual stuiient. 
•The enture process appears to Jp^ in need of a m,qre 
humane orientation, ^' 

Upon reviewing this^'situation, the State Board Ad 
Hoc Advisoiy" Committee on Equality of Access to 
Higher Education excluded that: i 

Problems in recruitment appear to be related' to the 
Historically .competitive nature of i^erican higher -educa- 
^on, a compejition for certain Icinds of students not for 
" their sake, but for the institution's . . . Recruitment- in 
pigher education too' often has been a mixture of obsoles- 
cent ide^as and continuing' mythology . . . Recruitment htis 
been handled 'as if education wpre a commo^ty to be 
sold lo customers.^ ^ \ ■ 

The Ad Hoa Advisory Committee went on to recojn-? 
inend specifically that: 

* A statewide recruitment system should be established to 
match^the needs, potential abilities, and^desires of prospec- 
tive dollege students vwth «the characteristics — real and 
desired— rof our existing institutions.* ' > 



"That State , Board as a mattei: of policy form 
designate^ that all community colleges follow a pol 

of "open admissions" whereby any adult person, wi^<;^|?^^^ ^ 
or without a high school diploma wHo wishes* to entef^^^m^ subsequent Task Force of the State Board sup- 
may do so." (This recommendation was adopted ^vith 1^^g;rted this, concept and went dn to recommend ^eral 
the understandings that it be mterpreted in terms of Vl||3^cedtires gear^^ 

overall institutional entry, riot entry to specific academic ^pfiS^pd fipplication review and processing service which 
programs which might still legitiiaately maintain reason-] 
able academic qualification requirements.) '^i^*^ i 

It is realized th^tt most Michigan Community CoUe^ 
have already implicitly adopted this stance. T^s 
recommendation is offered tp reinforce, those inmtu- 
tions which have made this move and to inslipp that 
all implpifieSt this policy in a cbnsistent manuer. 

Intei^eshed with the conceni over actual identifica- 
tion of pupii talents lies the^equaUy perplexing que^^en 
of institutional recruiiment prOc^ures themSelvesrTfa^ 
ditionally, institutions have operated individually in 
o|pen competition for "qualified" Vuderits. This system 
exposes institutions to the rigors of the open market- 
place in searching for students,' but\it concurrently sub- 
jects students to the implicit self-interest oY the institu- 
tion in the recruitment process. As v^e^are finding today 
in many Rectors 6t the economy, society is no longer 
willing or able to bear the latter in an attempt to 
perpetuate the former. The problem concerning access 
here seems to lie in the fact that this process tends to 
precipitate institutional concentration on the relative 



, prepare ^nd distribute uniform application f6rms 
as, as actually match a^Jicants and institutions 
fpf fet^ considerations.® - • 

• tMm73-74 Annual 'Program Plan'for the Depart- 
mentV6B!)Wucation's, Student Fmancial Assistance Serv- 
ice's IpiEomiation. Services Uniit, which was recently 
apprpvllili Dy the State Board, however, recomnlends 

Tlife^v^^^^ support th^ creation. of a study com- 

mittee%|j.^ed with the responsibility of evaluating both 
this fe£t£it)iliKy and desirability of creation of a centralized 
and ed^^ admissions ajnd recruitment service with- 

" in tlie^^prMation services unit of Student Financial As- 
.sistaii^-Sfpim \ 

This c6m|y would subsequently be asked, to aid , in 
Uie^oripmptlon of pertinent policies for implementation 
if the pr<||ict^ S deemed appropriate.^^ 

Staff conc^fm tBis final suggestion as such 
changes in t%u^ti|damental fabric of post-secondary\ 



6. md. 



7. State Board A^.jTob^ Advisory Committee Report, op. cit., pp. 12-13. 

8. Ibid, p. 13. li V \ 

9. Op. cit., p. '"iV ■ " * • • ■ 

10. 1973-74 APp,:.1Pijto^ Assistance Service's Information Services 
Unit, September 4, I'^-imWl. J 
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study shouy^ot' be niiade without full evaluation of 
the ramifications involVi^d. * 
. Yet another concem\pertaining to thei actual ad- 
missions- process is the role which students themselves 
should rightfully , play in either the admission 'decision 
itself »or tl^e concomj^ht recruitipig process. 

The. State Board Ad Hoc Committee on "Access 
recommended in this jegard' that: 

The State Board bf ^Education should- encourage Michigan 
Colleges and Wniveirsities to malfe it iwssible for their** 
studenfs to'^^p'articip^ite in the ad^j3sions process.^ 

They elaborated on this rather general statemenl'by 
saying that: - , 1 ' 

. Students . . ji^ sho^jd be verting members of. admissjons 
committees; should Be encouraged to help with recruiting 
-e^rt^and should, in fact^ play a jole in recruiting new 
studentr~eem]^aiab}et^ that played by faculty membSs . 
in recruiting new^aciHty:^-^---!^^ ^ 

The subsequent Statd Board" Task ForcTonAcce^^ 
on this position ;/an(3 made some specific suggestions 
regarding involvement of students in admission inter- 
view procedures aiid active field .recjiiitjng. It wa/- 
^ suggested by this ^oup that SMch action could be 
implemented . .! through a State .Department of 
Education durective to admissioo, bfficQs of all post-' 
secondary institutionis."^^ 

Staff feels that ^,;iiote cautious plan of ^tion should 
best be followed in khis regard, to insure that student 
participant^ are bpth fully prepared for thek roles in 
this reg^d and able tb accomplish these activities with- 
out sacrificing theu: own academic programs. There- 
fore, it might b| wise to charge the "?tudy team" 
identified in Recommendation One with the develop- 
ment of a responsible 'policy of a student participation 
which \yould include at least consideration to (a)^stri- 
lient training, (.b) confidentiality of records^ (c) student , 
reimbursement and (d) a mechanism for evaluation. 
This policy could then 6e submitted for State Board 
review and comiflunication to schools once developed 
and approv^ed. • 

,The institution's responsibility to the so-called atyp- / 
ical or 'educationally disadvantaged student does not/ 
end^once that student has enrolleA To the contrary, 
it has just begun. Every post-secondary institution that 
admitg^ such "students has an obligation to proyide 
those 'students with the maximuni opportunity to suc- 
ceed.. This, by no means, implies that academic stand-^ 
ards should be lowered, Rathen the student must be 
coached where necessary, to the level of existing stand- 
ards. Thus, it is necessary to provide the academic 
and social/cultural support services needed to enable 
such students to have a maximum chance to ^ucceed. 
Such service^ wiH take the form of tutorial assistance,, 
academic, personal, and vocational guidance^ as welF 
as appropriate psychological services. 
" In this regard, the *State Board's Ad Hoc Advisory ' 



11. Ad Hoc Advisory Committee Rcp6rt, o/il ciU p. 16,' (rec. 9), 
13,. Task Fore* Report, ppi. elt., p. 14. . / 



Jommittee -oii Access has formally recommended in 
the past; , * ^ 

l.« "Tfiat the State of Michigan establish a prograia 
which wiU fund institutions for supportive serv- 
ices to disadvantaged students, 
2. . That Speciat Assistance^ropams ' should^e 
established y^ith state grants 'on a project basis 
to mstitutiohs^of higher education for:-. (a) tlje 
^levelopment of new instructional and curricular 
strategies for the education of students from 
' minority groups, and (b) programs to promote 
• an imderstanding and acceptance of minojrity 
students hy faculty, students, and the commu^ 
^nity."i* * ' . ' 

The Committee elaborates Qn the inipdhance of this 
. point by* stating th&t: * • 

Patterns of ins titutional racfe, of irrelevant curricula, 
unaware laeultics, of rigid doctrinaire administrators— . 
inust bV altered\if equal ac9ess is to become equal educa- . 
♦ tional opportunity. The state can becomfe a catalyst for 
such change through the provision of special -grants to 
institutions, who are willing to 'attempt change.^ 

' The subse'qu^nt State Board Task Force again sup- 
ported these > notions and recommended thai support 
services efforts be made, an integral part' of the State 
funding fojrmula andv , create a statewide commission 
.charged with-t^e ongC)ing review of efforts acnd prior- 
ities in this area.^^ \ 

The concept of support services is truly a- complex 
issue. Include^otherein must |)e*cc3icurrent efforts aimed 

^at (a) the pro visiqn of impetus f^ the generation and 
development -'Of creative^~and^ effective support mech- 

^ anisms. themselves, (b) . the' development of- adequate* 
evaluation and feedback mechanisms designed to assess 
the degree of success ^attained, and (c) the develop- 
ment of adequate funding sources to support and en- 
hance this priofij^. . ^ 

To assist institutions in this very inapQjrt^mt process, 
staff recommends that: • . 
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Recommendation Thrive . * , ^ . * 

^ "The State Board seek to compile information re- 
garding various institkional support methodplo^ies and 
their cost and relative success, sothat these procedure* 
can be systematically shared wit|i^all Michigan institu-' 
tions. in hopes that such shared experience can facilitate 

, sucqassful support program development." . * k \ 
In .conclusion, it must ,also be stated that any success 
achieved injhumaijfeihg activities "relate^ to the ideri- 

{ tification, recruitment and support of atypical students 
\^ be at least initially viewed by many ^traditioilal 
academicians ^s atf drosion of the quality of post- 
secondary study. Much recent academic* debate has 
been directed towards the supposed threat to academic- 
standards which might result from the adoption of 
— • * ' < ' , • 

• ' 14. State Board Ad Hoc Advisory Committee, op. cit., pp. 20-23. 

15. Ibid,, p. 23. • \ • . 

16. Op. d/., pp. 24 & 29, ■ ' ♦ - 

2 ' ' ' * ' • ■, ■ ■ 
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more flexible and opeh admissions aijid retention poli- 
cies to enhance the equality of access. 
Astin concludes in fiiis regard thajt: » " 

... much of the controversy about open admissions and 
special, programs for disadvantaged studettts has been un- 
productive because the adversariejs have tended to talk 
past e ach other. Whereas the proponents of open •admis- 
sions typically speak of the need for equalizing educational 
opportunities. . ; . the opponents usually speak of the need 
for maintaining"" academic standards tm.& for conserving 
. our. dwindling institutional r^sources.^"! 
■ - ■ *■ ■ ■ • ■ • ' •• V ■ 

Attacking this defensive, traditional. argument from 

a sojnewhat "different perspective the recent Carnegie 
Report cited earlier (Continuities and Discontinuities: 
Higher Education and The Schools) admonishes the 
educational commiindty to change its priorities from 

^ measurirfg the entering student product as the "aca- ' 
demic cdin of the realm"- to. evaluating progress* in 

" term^^^f the /'value added" by the training experience 
•itself. This shift in priorities would be much inorQ \ 
supportive of present access cpncems. 

It is assumed that excellence and access will not 
prove to, be cpntradictory premises if they can be com- 

, bined in an-imovative and creative educational- setting. 
Yet another factor related to the present student 
selection and support concern is the information which 



To help deal with this concern staff makes the folA 
lowing recpmmendation: * * ^ 

Recommendation < Four - * , ' 

^ "It is recommended that »the State Board of Educa- 
tion seek fuhdhiglto support an adipissions and finan- 
' cial dd mforination unit within the Student; Financial 
* Assistance Services section. Tlii^^tinit would be charged 
^spee^ically with the following responsibilities: . , 

Development and distribution pf comprehensive 
information regarding admissions policies and 
procedures ^s well as program offerings and costs 
at all Michigan schools. * • - 

Developments and distribution of comprehensive 
information ^ regarding financial aid resources 
which mi^t be available to Michigi^ students 
frbm the federal, .Itate, and private arenas. 
, Design and implemerftatipri of iesearjch efforts* 
designed to continuously assess both the current • 
, student needs in. the above arenas and the relative 
impact of current efforts in these areas." 
Jn summary^ this chapter . h^s attempted to deal 
eflly with the issue erf studeSat selection and support . 
it impacts upon the question of access to po§t- 
sejcondary- study.' In this area we. have confronted the 
portant issues of (a) admissions criteria themselves. 



is made available to the studen^ concerning these op^ y ' ^^^^^^ aanaissions cntena memseives, 

tipfis. -Adequate admissions criteria and procedures? \ institution^ recruitment procedures, (c) institu- 



carij^jestablished and successful support programs 
madeiivailable; but if these options and facilities ^e, 
not adequately conEupaunicated to the potential student 
populations invplv^i they may prove to be large|y 
ineffective in tenns Of having an impaQtcOn the intended 
pojpuMion. T^^ germaine to 

: thjsr ityij^ca^ student, who^e* motivation in temis of ex- 
ploring and' pursuing alternatives may be less powerful * 

:^tl^ other students. . 



It.^stiii, A. "Open iidiriMoiTis abd Prbgr^nis f or th6 Disadvantaged^*? 
JriH.E., VoL 42, NO. a, November 1971, p. 6^^^ r - 



tional su{>port services for iitypical students, and-(d) 
the infonriation services activity which must be devel-, 
oped if we are to successfully communicate these efforts 
to Qfir clientele and stay abreast of their changing 
needs. ' ' 

In additipni tq«^^^ concerife, however^ we must also 
d^al with problems related to financial , aid per se and 
tijle interinstitutional articulation so necessary if the • 
attack on access problems is to be carried forth in an 
c^iEficient ^nd effective manner on a statewide basis, 
(bhapters 3 and 4, respectively, deal with these remain- 
,dijg tqpics^ ' 
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CHAPTER m 



Student Financial Assistance 



The^ financial aids question thus must be viewed as 
an integral part of the whole "al^cess" issue.' Even if 

^the problems of. preparation, .admission and program 
support are dealt with^ many wiHlstill be baned from 
full participation on the'' basis of insufficient funds, 
if carpkis not taken to fiisure that adequate student 
resources are available. - 

The relation of the economic status of the^yfamjly 
and the likelihood of college attendance is borne^ut 
in Chapter L^Sinaply stated, the Itess money the family 
has, the les^ likely the children are to attend college.- 
The present student aid pictiu:e is extremely com- 
plex, as a variety of resources are now ayailable from 
the federal, institutional and private sectors, as well as 

^thrbtigh the state. In light of incpased concern . over 
the access issue, and mushrooming consimier demand, 
fjie great majority of these programs have established 
dettjonsttated financial need as a prime consideration 
for award eligibility. 

Given this basic statement of focus, however, one. 
must now go on to exjplore the questions of ( 1 ) whether 
or not sufficient student' aid now exists to meet the 

, demand for incre^ed access, and (2) . whether current 

. aid\^programs ^e^ eff ectiyely , distributing' funds - to en^ 
haiib^ the goal of increased access. 

In re\aewing this &^ qiikt regarding the overall 
quantitative sufficiency of "cnnrent student aid efforts, 
it becomes apparent that whUe the magnitude of - these 
programs and the dollars expended to date ^e cer^ : 

^ tainly extensive, the^b^^^^ormation available 'stiB 
• indicates that they y^faU far shdrt of the goal^ of 
guaranteed access for all^able Michigan students wish- 
ing i» pursue their studies 'beyond high school. For 
example, from the tripartite applications recently filed 
by Michigan colleges and uiiiversities with, the U^S. 
Office of Education, in request of federal student* aid 
monigs for the 1973r-74 school year; we findLtiiat 
some eighty . million dollars in unmet need was esti- 
mated for the present 1972-73 academic year after' 
expected family input, institutional aid, state student 
aid, and private philanthropic aid was subtracted. If * 

-the approximately forty million MoUars in federal stu* 
dent aid assistance that was available in Michigan 
were subtracted that year, there exists roughly forty 
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million dollars of unmerneed for the 1972-73 academic 
yeaf^ V ^ " ' 

This computed deficit can be further compounded- 
when one looks at the following additional facts: - - 

A. These figures do not include reference^ to part- 
time and vocational sghool student^^'^most of 
*whom until very recently Ef^e feeen eliminated . 

' from award"consideration under most programs. ^ 

B. These figures include no estimate of tHe need 
Of Michigan students either choosing to pursue 
their pOst-secondary training outside of the 
state, or forced to do so because Michigan does 
not currently of f er an appropriatte program in 
their area of interest and ability. As popula- 

/ tion mobility continues to increase, the number 
of such students will doubflessly continue 
to grow. , " • 

C. The present federal programs — ^National Direct 
Student Loans QlpSL), Supplemental Edu- 
cational Opportunity Grants (SEOG), College 
Wojk Study (CWS)— are currenfly iji a state 

' of flux, and may soon be substantially- sup^ 
planted by the new Basic Opportunity Gr^nt 
:\ concept, as favored by the present acfciinistra- 
stion. The full effect of such a dramatic change 
is yet unknown because the proposed Basic 
Grant Prograip (BGP) eligibility criteria and 
funding ^level are still tincertain. 

. D. The^above figures include no estimiite of the 
added demand for resources which would be 
felt if the post-secoridary milieu were to be 
substantively changed by adding to the present 
mix a signiicanfly greater percentage of Ijigh 

'need; disadvantaged ^stydents. There has been, 
of late, substantial* support for this very con- 

'^tention, indicating that if post-secondary edu- 
cation does continue to grow, the increase will 
come directly from these lower socio-economic 
circles. ^ A recent Study of Financial Ai<J Pro- 
grams aiid Needs for the state of Florida, for 
example, has ^contended that higher income 
faniilies are already sending just about all of 
their students on for further training, who could 
possibly benefit from such Exposure. Thus, 

14 ■ ■ . ■ - '1 . ■ . 
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. -increasetl^ollment will draw proportionately 
greater aumbers from the -ranks of tiiose in 
need, placmg evqn greater strain ou existing 
student aid^ resources, * ^ ' 
E, The figures above will constantly grow in the" 
^ future unless dramatic -^action is taken, due 
simply to the inflationary spuraT of present edu- 
• cational cdsts. 

^ To help cope witli this doU^ir deficit, the State Board 
has initiated legislation proposmg a general jueed-based 
Michigan Opportunity. Grant Program (to provide 
awards for^Michigan students. LegislationVpertaining 
to thi^ proposal has been periodically mtroduced m 
past'years without success, but it has again been in- 
troduced and is being considered during the current 
legislative session. * , « 

The State Board has also initiated legislation pro- 
posing a Direct State Student Lo'^n Program whereby 
students who are unable» to secure a guaranteed loan 
.through ^ priv^ite lendjng agency would be able- to 
apply for such assistance dhrectly through .the State 
of Midiigan. Agato, legislation pertaining to this recom- 
.mendation has periodically been mtroduced in -past 
years without success. A new bill covering this pro- 
posal has, however,, been placed before the current 
legislative session. ' 

In* addition to this question regarding the relative 
adequacy of the overall quantity of aid currently avail- 
able 4p needy students, we must also attempt to ded 
with the issue of distribution of current resources. Are 
existing funds, limited as they might be, supporting* 
the goal of access or could they be better utilized in 
this regard? , ' 

This brings us to an increasingly controversial iSsue. 
The concept of "financial need" Will always remain a 
relative .one,' smce each individual has unique attitudes 
fegardmg the adequacy of his or her current standard 
of living and the rank 6rder of spendmg priorities with- 
in that sjgtem. Uniform and objective "need analysis", 
on ihe other hand, requures that certam rather static 
assumptions be made regarding both Ihe* level and 
priority system involved. Even though great care is 

' taken to base suCh systems on current Bureau of Labor 
Statistics mformation on spending patterns, etc., very 
few indiv^iRials will identify entkely with such a norma- 
tive process. Thus, in deahng with this area, one must 
both (a) be ready to encounter a certam amount of 
hostility and (bj be constantly alert to methodological 
refmements^ etc., which might make the arduous 
process more equitable. ' ^ 

^ While this paper is not designed to debate the rela- 
tive soundness of current fmancial needs assessment' 
approaches, we mu^t look at some of the pertinent 
results of the prevailing systems to see how they fare 
against thb yardstick of "access." 

One such bench mark might well We an eyjaluation 
of the relative family income fevelsl of ^ student aid 



recipients. According to tlie 1970 C^sus Data," the 
average household mcome m the United States is 
"approxunatety $11,000, so tjiis figure "will be used 
as a. guideline. / . • v 

Lookmg at the present State Competitiye Scholarship 
and Tuition Grant P^pgra^ns in this manner, the fol- 
lowing chprt can be constructed: 

Percentage of 1972-73 Awards * Compstitiv© ' Tuitioa 

Made to Students from: Scholarships Grants 

A. Families witli incomes ' ^ 
beloV $11,000 ' 51.7% 55.5%' 

B. Families with incomes 

. abQve $11,000 48.3% f 44.5% 

The data here shows that both state programs distribute 
then: ctlrrent resou^:ces somewhat equally around <tns 
mean' mcome figure. The real question remains, how- 
ever, cQuld more emphasis bfe plaeed upon getting* 
'funds to the neediest students who may not mow even 
be Considering further training and* applying for aid. 
• Another barometer of this phenomenon is a measure* 
of the relative percentage ^of tri-ethnic minority gfoup 
student^ receiving aid consideration under the presenf 
statC' scholarship and grant programs; smce a high cor- 
relation between socio-economic cMsadvantaged and 
minority background cqnsistently persists: 

STATE COMPETITIVE SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAM & TUITION GRANT PROGRAM 

% of Rac« 

Not 1^. 
Reported 

9.4% 
4.0% 
4.0% 



% of Non-White 
Award 
Winners . 



Vo 



6.^ 

6.0% 

5.7% 
♦ 



% of White 

Award 
" Winners 

1972-73 83.7% 

1971-72 90.0% 

1970-71 90.3% 

1969-70 * ' 

1968-69 ♦ 

*No such data collected 

Reviewmg this parameter, we see that some headway 
has been made m opening the established state scholar- 
ship and grant programs to a previqusly largely ex- 
cluded group. 

While comparable data is verj^ difficult to fmd in < 
the federalj institutional and private philanthropic 
arenas, smce most such aidl is . administered through 
the college or university's respective financial aids 
office; sonie feel for the overall award picture at that 
level cbuld be obtamed by again lookmg at overall 
state student fmancial aid applicant enrollment m terms 
of income ^ange. Agam, utilizmg the Federal Tri- 
Partjtei applicatiQn^'m this regard, -we find that the 
mstitutidns ^emselves identify the prospective socio- 
economic' emollments of aid applicants for this period 
as foDov/s: v 



1. From Federal Tri-Partite 'applications forms filed annually by each 
coUege and university In Michigan with the U.S.O.E. in request of * 
federally sponsored student -aid funds. 
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lp?2^3\FulI-time Undergraduate Aid Applicmii 
a Enrollments l)y Family IncQtna - 



Colleges 
Four-Yea 

Public 
Private 



^•$0 to $6,000 to $9,000 to Over 
,000 \$9,000 $12,000 $12,000 



22% 



19% 35%- 

18% 55'% 
21% 43% • 



Total 
100% 

100%. 
100% 



1973-74 FuU'iime Undergraduate Aid ApplicafU 
Michigan^ E^follments by Family Income 

$6,010 $9,000 ^ Fanuly ' 

to to Over Income 
$9,000 $12,000 $12,000 Unknown'Total 

1S!% 2tfo 23% 24% '13% '100%" 

15% 18% 45% 10% .100% 
17%. 22% 41% 6% 100% 



Commimity 
Colleges 
Four-year 
Pupc ^ 

-Private 



We- see fromf thik data that some progress is being 
made in terms oC increased enrollment percentages 
from lower s^^ level groups. It can be 

assimied that jcurriSnt student 'aid programsliire at least 
in part faoiLjating this progress. V 

In tenns of actual national award allocations, for 
specific federal programs, the following charts can he 
prepared: • ' 



1072-73 Academic Year^ 
National Program Totals* 



National, 

Percentage 
Awards lb 
"Non-White" 
Students 



Guaranteed 
Loan * 
' Program 



National 
Direct 
Student Loan 
Program 



College 
Work- 
Study 
PrgorQm- 



Educational 
Opportunity 
Grant 
Program 



21.2% ^0.8% 26.3% 37.0% 



National^ 
Percentage 
Awards to 
Students of . - 
Families with 
Income Under 45.8% 
$9,000 



74.0% ' 82.7% 95.8% 



Sunilarly, on a cumulative state-wide basis, the fol- 
lowing summary of Michigan Guaranteed Loan f ecip- 
'leiits coTuld'be made: ' 



Proiile of Michigan Borrowers^ 
Receiving Guaranteed Student Loam 
11/8/65^6/30/72 



Percent of Non-White 
Loan Recipients 

Percent of Recipients 
With Gross Income 
of Under $9,000 



> ■ 



lO.Svb 



^6.5% 



While the data available here is somewhat soft, the 
time periods between ' nationd and »state data are not 
xmiform, and program changes may have somewhat 
dkected the results; in lookifig at the cmnulative state- 
wide data through June 30, 1972 ahd. the national 
data for the 1972-73^ school year, solne progress can 
be identified in terms of focusing the Guaranteed Loan 

; program more clearly on the access target. The national 
data also demonstrates that on an average, some 25% 
of ^ all 3 Federal AJid Programs' student awards are 
presently going to non-white applicants. It also mdi- 
cates that while, some .50% of GSL* funds are agoing 
to.low-incomei families^ earnmg below $9,000 in gross- 
income, the direct federal NDSL,. CWS, and EOG pro- 
grams, administered directly through the college finan- 
cial aids, office, make some 80% of their awards to 

• this target low-income group. When one adds in the 
institutional and philanthropic aid also distributed 

, through the various school student aid. offices, how- 
ever, the above percentages woiid probably bQ some- 
what reduced, , as most of these funds do not operate 
tmder the strict income ceiling factors levied by legis- 
lation on these federal resources: As we havQ seen in 
the preceding state level\student aid statistics, "demon- 
strated need" alone without these accompanying inf- 
conie ceyings tends to spread the student aid more 
evenly arbi^d the median income factor. 

Finally, drawing on other data from. the JiO/69 and 
10/71 Current Population Reports (U.S. Department 
of Geinmerce)*, we find also that tfie overall percent- 
ag/of mmority adults in the 18-24 age range who have 
had no college training has steadily decreased over 
the last several years: 



2, I«JaUonal Commission on the Financing of Post-Secondary Educa» 
tton, April 26, 1973. 



3. Report from Federal Guaranteed Loan form 1070 data, prepared by 
Reports and Data Analysis Section,- Payment Services Branch, Division 
of Insured Loans, USOE, Washington, D.C. September, 1972. 

4. 10/69 and 10/71 Current Population Reports (U.S. Department ofv 
Commerce) Washington, D.C^ 



? 



1971 



1970 1969 



1968 



1967 



* 83% 84% 85% 



61% 65% 65% 



Percentage ■ 
of Non-White 
Population with 
No CoUege " 66% 
Experience 

Percentage* 
• of White 
Population with . 
No College 54% 
Experience , * 
'^'Data a^t^available ■> . 

► Given this brief picture of the student financial aid 
scene, it would appear that action is needed in at least 
the following two areas in this regard if the cause of 
access is to be advanced: 

1. Development of the total dollar 'amount of assist- 
^ ance available to Michigan students. 

2. Review of the general delivery system employed" 
in th^ distribution of these funds to insure tneir 
support of the overall goal of enhanced student 
a9^ss. 

^ In terms of doHar quantity of aid available, staf^ would 
make ^he" J^llowing recommendations: ^ ^ 

Recommendation Five <i 

"It is recommende'd Ithat the State Board continue 
its sjupport of current pending legislation for the Mich-^ 
igan Opportunity Grant and Direct State Student Loan 
Programs." 



These programs will begin to speak to the dollar 
deficit of student aid which presendy exists within the 
State. * 

Recommendation Six • 

' " ** 

^ "That the public community and junior colleges and 
those public baccalaureate ins!itutions which qurrendy 
provide community college functions establish some 
form of studenf: financial aid so that no student would 
be denied access to the first two years of college-level 
instruction for lack of adequate financial resources." 

A combination of enhanced student assistance at 
'the community college level jahd implementation of 
the .Opportunity Grant and Direct State Loan ^^^o- 
grams should go a Jtong^way towards amending the 
dollar deficit which now exists in* student funding in 
Michigan. 

. In terms of reviewing thej present student aid delivery 
system and its ^tematiVes, a study Is now under way 
in conjunction with the DepaftmentyS Stude^Financial 
Assistance Service Area and the Bureau of Management 
and Budget which should speak to this area. Studied 
evaluafive comments concerning this aspect of the stu- 
dent aid scene will undoubtedly be forthcoming from 
this arena.* , ^ 

In 'Silmmary, careful attention to both the question 
of overall dollar deficit itself jaxid the companion ques- 
tioil of^kivery system pSicy should help deal with 
the problem of student assistance as it pertains to 
our concern regarding" the access issue. , • ' 
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— ^ GHAPTER IV 

An Integrated System 



Much of the discussion undertaken to this juncture"" 
has revolved around either developments which can 
be accomplished individually by Michigan post^second- 
ary institutions, or comprehensively by the State -Board 
and Department o/ Education. However, much of the 

» success* of any iconientrat^d effort to' enhailce the 
equality "^of access m Mic wUl denend upon the 
support and participation o£ titfe^oUecti^ post-second- 

. afy commtinity m the state. TJiere are several major 

dements which make tipT this vast post-secondary 
system ig Michigan. Besides the public community 
and baccalaureate institutions there are private colleges 
and univeirsitles, prj)priethry schools of various types, 
and various area training centers. It is apparent that 
all of these facets in Michigan's post-secondary system 
have a valuable and important ole to play — a role 
thaKis worthy of pfesei^ration. The students of the 
state, quitg^apart from any financial consideration, 
have a wide variety of interests, desires, talents and 
capabilities. It is, tiiereforc, important to mpntain a 
system of as great diversity as possible so that each 
person desirous of post-secondary edncatipn and train- 
ing can find a -program] and an mstiftition that meets 
his or her particulaibmterests and abilities. 
: It is recognized that niany of our institutions of 
post-secondary study have already engaged in exten* 
sjve efforts to admit \and support various types of 
apical or disadvantaged students. These individual 
efforts are certainly to be comihended and supported; 
but i£, maximum efficiency and effectiveness are to 

„ accompany these efforts, they must be carrield on in 
a ^coordinated matrix ;?^'hich both supports and guides 
existing efforts and c3iallenges non-participating in- 
stitutions to Vnter this arena. It is believed that each 
institutional ekment in Michigan's post-secondary sys- 
tem should have both a concern for and an operational 
policy for the allegation of access problems. 

In this regard the State Board's Task Force On 
Equality ^of Acces.s has concluded that a statewide 
articulation comnjission made up of representatives 
of all portions of the post-secondary arena should be 
created to address this issue.^ Staff would emphasize 

the need for deat^pment Of some mechanism which 
can help pipvide a f oi^ and vehfcle for the facilfta- 



, 1. state ^Board Task I^cc^^op. c//,, p. 29, 



, tiori of the development .of a truly mtegrated po^t- 
secondaiy system in Michigdn: . * \ 

, An integrated system implies, in fact dem§nds, that 
each sectpr'#activities support and articulate with 

^those of tlie others. This crucial task of coordination 
in terms of the access issue addressed in tffis 'paper, 
must determine the needs of pur citizenry that are cur- 
rently not being met by our post-secondary network 
- and then determine what role each institutional se^ 
ment coul^best play in rectifying the situation. 

Ondt 'an operjftional framework is^ in order, there 
are several controversial procedural or policy areas 
which, st^ feei? should be addressed by this mechanisni^ 
as" they obviously impact directly upon the issue ^of 
student access. Tliese concerns can be ouflined briefly 

^ ^js follows; 

I.; The matter of community college districting. 

The State Board's Ad Hoc Advisory Com- 
mittee on Equality of Acce^ spoke to this 
. . issue in two of its final recommendWtions as 

( -follows- ^ • ' 

1. "Sidce a 'self-identification' of students for 
higher education will occur if college 

♦opportunities are made. more accessible, 
the State should insure that all geographic 
regions and centers of population in Mich- 
igan are setyed by community, colleges."^ 

2. » "It is recommended that the State assume 
greater responsibffity for an equalization 
of opportunities for entrance into and 
completion of programs of study in higher 
education, through the o expanded pro- 
vision of training mechanisms in areas of 
the State \frith large tri-ethnic minority 
and geographically disadvantaged popula- 

4ipn?."8' 

B. Hie subsequent State Board Task* Force on 
' Equality of Access further recommended thai: . 
1» "The State Board of EducatioiS^ conduct . 
' a carefully structured study for the pur- 
' pose of identifying future' trends and needs 
. • ■ \ 

2. Original Committee Recommendation #5. 

3. Originaji Committee Recommendation # 18. 



- ■ . ■ ^ . 

of the post-secondary population In the 
I • stat^." * " . 

I Z **Tlie State \^a^d of Education coosider 
• f, the. .development* of a plan that would 
' ^ provide flexible districting by pdst-sec6nd- 
^ 'ary educatiAnal oppertunities; Such a plan 

would emphasize transferability of credit, 
^ would incorporate the importance of trans- 
' portation to and livingo arrangements at 
the location of giVen programs and would 
recognize, that not all programs ileed to 
*a • be or should be permanent."^ 

C. Concerning existing plans for such redistricting 
^ the Ta^fc Force^ commented that: .% 

. the 1967 and 1971 State Plans "for 
community college districting'^are ^ready 
old and conversely, the pending legislative 
bills, designed last year, are outdated. 
- . It is the position of this subcommittee 

'that the State Board of Education. use its 
. . ■* 'influence to- delay the implementation i)f 
any major *plan for redist^icting until a 
thorough study can be conducted exam- 
• ining future, population shifts and com- 
positions, cultural, social, economic and 
} • indpstrial potential, as well as leisure time 

^ ' and^recreational trends coupled with trans- 
- ; ''portation .and instruction;^ technological , 

predictions."^ 

Staff agrees and .would emphasize^ that immediate * 
steps ifiust be taken tp alleviate the present districtiflg 
\ • gaps which exist if thercause bt, equality -of access is 
* to be comprehensively advanced in Tylichigan. Open 
admissions and §:ee tuition, as recommended earlier, 
mean little if appropriate districting as not also pro- 
vided. , ' . \ 

II. The matter of external degree programs. 

Providing student opportunity to obtain credit out- 
side of the clasroom, and opportunity to receive recog- 
' nitioi^ for pertj^ent "real world" experience offers yet 
another jmechanism whereby access barriers can be 
lowered. Not only do such systems -reduce overall post- 
secondary costs and time and distance factors, but 
they also emphasize that the post-secoijdary system * 
cai^ effectively relate to the factors of experiential sig- 
nificance in the indivldnal's life. The meshing of aca- 

* demjccurricula and expdriential priorities is a necessary 
prerequisite if program relevancy is to be communi- 
cated to any student, but this p'reniise is particularly 
germane to the typical student who may be somewhat 

# disillusioned by the post-secondary structure 'at the 
/ outset. 



4. Task Force Report, op. dt., pp. 18-19. 

5. Ibid,, p. 18. 



Here again, however, statewide planning and co- 
ordination IS needed, if the external degree concept 
ig to be equitably and rationally utilized to serve the * 
best interests of both'MicH^an students aitd society at' 
large. f 

J, Recognizing tfie importance of prudent policy devel- 
opment in this area, the State Board's Ad Hoc Advisory 
Committee on Access initially recommend that: 

The State Board of Education, should, explore possibilities 
for 'the establishment of an 'external degree program- 
in Michigan.^ , /* 

The subsequent State Bojrd Task Force on Equality 
of Access does not ^ take a further position ,on this 
^^commendation, indicating that "The Coordinating 
Cpxmcil of Continuing Education is working on this ^ 
in cooperation with the council of Graduate iDeans."'' , 
4 Staff actually sees the external degree concept as 
part of a much larger construct (namely *the whole 

\' reakn of atypical study options), whieh is developing 
so rapidly today. This construct would, for example, 
'include the arena of lifelong education, etc. If t*he State* 
- Poard of Education is to -serve in a definitive leader- 
ship capacity in thjs controversial area, every effort 
must be made not only to researcfi^the developments** 

/ in-progtes^, but also to use this information • as the 
springboard for creative thinking and planning in this 
regard. Basically, the question ^to Be addressed here 
is simply how caUv^this new concept be* utilized to \ 
forward the c^use of access in post-secondary study 
in Michigan? * 

With this tMught m mind efeorts should be raade 
•to thoroughly 'evaluate the possible development of , 
these/ options in light of *the impact that they might 
rhave regarding the overall question of access. 

, III. yet another related area needing investigation 
and planning concerning its potential impact upon the 
question of access is the Associate of Technical ^Studies 
Degree. Such a provision cot|il4 possibly serve to co- 
ordinate the now largely undisciplined technical train- 
ing *^programs, and facilitate ' their consideration in 
term^' of the transferability question, etc. The' State 
Boai^ Subcommittee recommended in tHis regard that : 

/\ . the State Board of Education approve the Establish- 
ment of an Associate ojE Technical Studies iDegi^e to be 
awarded by the trade .and technical schools atld request 
that the Superintendent develop specific proposals to 
implement this recommendation.* . 

Subsequently the St^te Board's Task Force on Equlal- 
ity^bf Access took the creation of such a degree as given 
an^ urged that: 

... the State Board of Education move rapidly to 
establish a high degree of flexibility, in the requirements 



6. Original Recommendation #19. 

7. Task Force RcRort, op. cii., p. 5. 

8i Minutes, 12/20/72, State Board Meeting. 
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for the. award by both private and public post-secondary 
o insitutions of both* one-year and two-year technical 
degrees.^ " ^ ' ^ \ 

^,J\^hile it is realized that m^y othex planning and 
coordination issues could be raised here, it is hoped 
that by expressmg this basic concern, over the matter 

9. Task Force Report, op. cit., p,. .31.^ 



and identifymg some of the key issues dEoot, that tfie 
procedure can^be energized ^ activated so that other 
pertinent considerations will automatically find their 
t^ay into the evaluative structur^. Much of the ultimate ± 
success of thii planning and coordination ventme will, '^j 
of course, depend upon toth the creativity and initia- * 
tive of the people involved. « 



4 
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Contusions and Recommendations 



CHAPTER V. 



• . . _ \ 

America is 'a country o£-^at contradictions. It is»^ 
a iiounSy of great promise fomided upon greaf prin- • 
dples. To promise 200 mill ion people freedom and 
eqna3~Dp portun ity 'appears to^be part of a dream of 
Utopian proportions. However, to_xall the , dream Uto- 
pian, as if it were_an^impossible goal, is to admit to 
failifi^. And, for many individuals in this couriUy, it is 
to assign them to less freedom and less opportunity than 
that enjoyed by others. To not strive to reach a just and ^ 
equitable system Js to deny the worth of these goals 
as practicable and bjr' default to support injustice -^d 
the labk of equity; ^ ^ , ^ . 

It has been long believed and is- well supported that 
educ&tion is, the acc^s road to greater opportunity 
withm this society. ' ftucation not only bears fruit 
unto itself , but general\ind/or specific trying, is, m 
most cases*, requisite f or ,employabiIity. In spite of the 
jvealth of this cpxmtry, . there remain those who lack 
the financial vehicle to travel this educational road of 
access. In many cases, ^or these people, the promise ^ 
of this land becomes Ippty as poverty limits their op- 
poriunity and locks them ^curely into life styles and 
patterns that serve only to: perpetuate themselves. It, 
therefore, becomes apparent that improved access to 
education for those now denied it isliecessary to fulfill* 
in part the proinise of equality held out to all. 

It would be joyous to. report that Michigan does not 
share these problems. Biitj it is a large state tiiat shares 
the complex problems- of • society with the rest of the 
country. Limited acc^s to higher education is one of 
these problems. Tiiis lis, by itself, a la^ge and com- 
plicated problem. In stimmary, it would be impossible 
to deal with the=> total ^cope of the problem. v 

It is felt, however, that the following reconunenda- ) 
tions can provide the framework from w^ch to attack^^ 
the problem and sbmq of the mesins tq^ do so. Tlife^'^ 
recommendations ^re rpitprated here in the order or^. 
iginally presented, identifyhig tfie various problefli 
aspects involved in this jpaper*s overall attack: 

J. Admissions^ and Support Factors: 

A. Admissions Criteria: 

Recommendation One: We recommend that 
-7the^St5te^b^fa4^ study team in 



conjunction with 
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Michigan Association of Col- 
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legiate Registrars 
(MACRAO)^ cHard 



ad Admissioja Officers 
with the responsibility 
of thorougUy investigating' current Cefforts in 
the field of non-traditional adlniissims predictors 
^d reporting back to^th& BoarcTwith policy 
recoirimendations in this ao-ea. 

Recommendation Two: That the State Board 
«s a matter of policy formally designate that 
all commimity colleges follow a policy of liopen 

^ ^di);iissions*' whereby any -^adult person, with 
or without- a hig&'' school diploma who wishes 
to enter m% do. (This'reconimendation was 
adopted with the understanding that it be lib' 
terpreted in terms of overall institutional entry, 

• not entry to specific academic programs which 
might still legitimately maintain reasonable ac- 
ademic qualification requirements.) 

!B. ' Admissions Recruiting Practices: 

No formal recommendations are offered here,^ 
but a summai^r of prior statements for action > 
are identified in Chapter II. . \% 

C. Student Support Services: 

Recomniendation Three: The State Board seek 
to compile information regarding various in- 
stitutional support methodologies, and then: cost 
and relative success, so that these procedures 
can be systematically s^iared with all Michigan ' 
instiEutions m hopes that such shared experience 
can f acilitatev^iicce^sfi^ program development. 

D. Informatioji Services: 

Recommendation Four: It is. recommended 
that the State Bpard of Education seek jEunding 
to support an admissions and financial aid in- 
formation unit within the Student Financial 
Assistance Services section. This unit would 
be charged specifically with the following respon- 
sibilities: 

1. Deyelopment/ and distribution of com- 
prehensive information regarding admissions 
policies and procedures as well as program 
offerings and costs at all Michigan schools. 



, 2. Development and distribution of com- ' 
pieheiisWe information regarding financial aid ' 

: resources ^ch might be available to Michi- 
gan students from the federal, state and pri- 
vate behsts. 

3. D6$i^, and implementation of rese3rch 
effortshde^Jgned to continuouay as'^s both 
the cuirent student needs ^ tl;e above areas 
and tHjs^i^lative impact of current efforts in 

these afr^as,' ^ • , " 

» « '■ , • ■ 

'-' ' ■■■i,'- "■■ • • * ■ 

Student Kil^^ial Aid: 

A. DoUib Presently Existing: 

RecommeMSti^n Five: It is recommended 
that the State Board cofttinu'e ,its support of 
current^ P^fl^g kgiislation for* the Michigan 
Opportunife and Direct State Student 

Hoan Progfaitis; 

J^c^rmenda^^ That the public com- 
munity* an^-jpjda and those public 
baccdaurem ii]^ which currefiuy pro- 
vide conmitet^ ic?6)y[;ege.fun establish some 
foim of stujij^^f ^ip^^ so that no student 
would be dpAied l^ to the first two ^ears ' 
•^f coUege-l4ve|.|tjsfaiction for lack of adequate 
financial re^b[^0&A ' ' 



B. Delivery System: m <^ 

""MSfo formal recommendations arf offered here in 
lieu of the research giat is presently imder way 
in this area, ^ identified <^ Chap^r III. 

■ • ■ * 

ni. System Coordination: 

* No further fprmd recommendations are offered 
V here, but State Board is asked 16 comprehen- 
sively' review tiie emphases and, prior recom- 
. jnendations covered in this regard in Chapter IV. 

Some of .these recommendations and" comments call 
for immediate action, some for long range study and 
consideration. Some are somewjiat general, ^andiosi^ 
and vague, while others are more detailed and specific. 
These diSerences may be a source of frustration to 
some whd Will perceive tbe less action oiienied State- 
ments and recommendations ' as "copouts." Yet ^- 
sufedly tiiis is not tiie case. All of these considerations, 
it vig<5h)usly pursued should result in positive action- 
dealing with the access plrobleni. Some ^uch actioi^ 
called for here is operational 'while other is prhnarily 
developmental^'in nature, but this is to be expected in . 
light of the largely uncharted area with which we are 
dealing.: Research and consensus must' be the fore- 
runners of action in such situations if public «esource% 
are to be responsibly utilized. Yet, the full commitment 
to action is here if we choose to support it. 
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September 10, 1970 



li^Honorable William G: Milliken 
Governor - ^ ' ' . y 
•J5ie-State of Michigan ^ , 
State Capitol Building ' - ' 
Lansing, Michigan 48903 ^ ^ 



NAL REFt>RT 



Dear Governor Milliken:^ 



r 



We are transmitting herewith the final- report of the Special Task Force on Equal Opportunity in Highef 
'Education which established on M^. 217, 1970. v» ^ ^ ' 



We beKeye that the report^ spjealcs for itself and^That therefore, there is very little that we caa add to it. We 
db want you to know, however, that In our opinion the me^ibers of tifte I* a;5k Force- as well as its staff did 
an' excellent job. As^. result of extreioely good, cboperatien of aU members of the group we were able "to pull 
together what we , believe ^e re^stic and useful recommendations in aU the areas covere4^ by 'the report. 

-We appreciate ydur interest in and Gommitment to the cause of equal opportunity for all persons. We hope 
tiat the Task Force report will be of "use to you as you continue to strive to assure such equal opportunity. We 
drtainly have a long \<^ay to go before this goal becomes a reality, but we know that with the leadership of persons 
such as yourself, Michigan will continue to approach that goal. 

' ' , ■ ■ - H.. 

We believe that you and other officials of State govemtnent are truly committed to equal opportunity. We also 
believe that the administrators of Michigan^ institutions of higher education have such a' commitment. What is 
lacking, we believe, is a coordinating mechanism whereby State ^government and educational institutions can 
work cdl)peratively to thatdtnd. Therefore, we would suggest that you consider the eStal^lishqjient of a new 
mech'anism (such as a Joint Liaison Gommitfee^, througji which you, the Legislature, the Department of Education 
and the. institutions of higher ecfucation can all work cooperatively to develop and implement programs to'assure 
greater opportunity for all, as well as programs to improve the quality of education. y 

The Task Force, as it points -out- in its report, was not able to answer all of the questions implicit in your Charge 
to it. The shortness of time, and our mutual desire for t[uick progress, prevented us from looking at sorne of the 
problems^that contribute to the lack of equal opportunity. The members of the Task'^^qrce believe |hat it would ' 
be useful for such subjects (which are mentioned"' in the report) to" be considered by another similar group in 
the near future with m6re time at its disposal. -. » 

With the transmittal of this report the Task Force beHeves, that it has fulfilled the Charge given to them . 
by you. .... \ ' ■ , ^ 

We plan no further activities unless you should make additional requests of us. We have enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity to work in this area fpr you and we hope that you feel that the Task Force* has made a useful 
contrilJution. ° v " 



uc 



Sincerely, 



William T. Patrick, Jr 
Co-Chairman 



. Dan Smith . # 
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^Governor's Tas^ Force 04 Equal Oppoitunity 
^ - ^ Itx Higher^ Education 



_ IN T RO DV CT 10 N \ , 

Appointment:^ j 

X The 'special Governor's Tagk Force on Equal Oppor- . 
timity in Higher Education was established by Governor 
William G. Millik&ji, on May 27, 1970^ Membership on 
the Task Force included: ^ • ■ 

%illiam T. Patrick, President— New Detroit, In- 
corporated ' . < 

Dan Smith, Vice-President & General Alanager — - 
Michigan Bell Telephone Company > , 

;> . (Co-Chakmen) 

Dr. Dewey Barich, Mr.'' Ozell Bonds, Mr. Noah 
Brown, Dr. John Chavis, Mr. Dwight Havens, Dr. 
James W/ Miller, Mrs. Ola Nonen, Dr. John Porter, 
the Honorable William .Ryan, Mr. George Welch, 
Mrs. Martha Wylie and the Honorable Charles 
ZoUar. V 



Charge: ■ 

^ his^leker asldng the above to serve as 'members 
of the Task For(Je, the tJovemor outlined his purpose 
in jestablishing the group: He said, in effect, that he 
did not believe that enrollment and study opportunities 
• at the colleges and universities of Michigan (as well as 
the country as a* whole) had been as available as they 
should be to minority group students: therefore!, he 
was establishing the Task Force to see hojv Michigan 
could improve its service to such persons. In his letter 
of invitation the Governor also said: ^ 

Certainly, decisions on enrollments and admissions prop- 
erly 'belong to the governing boards of institutions of 
g higher learning. Yet I believe that State government has 
a responsibility, indeed an obligation, to assist such in- 
stitutions, as well as to protect and advance the rights 
of all our citizens.^ t & « 

Accordinaly, I have decided to estab^h a special Gbver- 
nor's TasK Force on Equal Qpportmuty in Higher Educa- 
tion. I am asking .that Task Forced to accgpt several 
responsibilities. 

1) . To determine presehi enrollment patterns at all com- 

munity colleges, colleges atfd imiversities in Michigan. 

2) . To review admissions and scholarship programs at 

all our publid institutions of higher education.. 



^ 3). to review the recent ev£ts at the University o*f 
Michigan, and similar evems7elspwheg&, to see wha)t 
can be learned from them. / 

4), To consider, evaluate, and recommend tQ me as soon 
«s possible, iuggested programs for increasing^minority 
^ enrollment in higher education, providing needed ^- 
^ sistance to members of i^unority groups, and promot- 
' ing the cause of equal justice for all^ » 

. The Governor also said **1 know that , mmority 
, groups do not have equal access to higher education, . 
• I alsd' Imow that crisis demands'" and confrontatic«is 
always result m a hardemng 6f public opinion on both 
sides of such issues. I belieye.that a group such as 
V the one outlined 'above can help substantially^" ^ 
At the initial meetmg of the'Tast Force, in the 
Governor's off ice, on , May 27, 1970, th6 Governor 
repeated the above charge fo the Task Forge, and then 
went on to add ceijain specifics: 

1). The function of the Task F6rce is advisory. 
They are to make recommendations to the 
Governor in two distinct areas: 

a) . Recommendations as to possible courses 

of action which lie within the authority 
of the Governor, e.g., changes the 
Governor could suggest to the Legislature 
regarding State scholarship programs, new 
programs which, the Governor coiild pre- 
sent to the Legi^ature at the next session, 
fihancfat matters and priorities which the 
^Governor could mclude tn his next budget, 
etc. i . \ 

b) . Recommendations which* the Governor in 

, turn , could pass on * to the colleges and 
tmiversities -of Michigan concerning ad- 
mission policies, special tutorial programs, 
. special recruiting efforts, etc." 

The Gover^ stressed the fact that m this particular 
area the power to decide Uqs mth the -colleges and 
universities;^ but he said thai he was confident that 
recommendations commg from the Task Force, and 
himself, will receive favorable consideration by the 
institutions of hi^er education. \ ' 
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Schedule: 



" The Governor added that the Task Force should ; 
detennine its pwn; schedule, but said that/he was very 
hopeful, that the Task JForce could present to' him 
eifher a status report, or^ preferably, a final report by 

.September 1, 1970.* oThi^ date wa&xhosen so that the 

Governor could include tiig recommendatioq^ of the 
Ta^ Force in )m bjudget and prograni^planMng, and 
S9 that he could also pass on the T^k Forx:ey recom- 
mendations to Michigan colleges khd imiver^ties, be- 

' fete the Fall semester begins. 

* He addwi that the TaskPForce should be |as bold, 
as innovative, and as imaginative as possibl|." They 
shoxild, said the Governor, recognize "that ^e' Stat^ 
is boimd by the framework of reality — that f^inds ^re 
limited, that institution^ diange slowly, etc.^|)Ut even 
whilQ reco^izing these limiting factors," the Qovemot 
igaid, "the Task Force should not fee| excessively, con- 
strained by them." ; " ' ' . \ 

Finally theGpvpmor emphasized that the Ta^ Force 
should recognize that its ' assignment . was| '^"non- 
partisan." The .only purpose of the group Jwas to 
advance the Gauss of equal oppbrtiuiity. The Gbvemor 
pledged that he Avould io nothing to make political 
capital out of the Task Force's activities, and h^ added 
that he expected the members of the Task Fprce^ to 

. take the same Approach. j o 



Procedure: \ ^ 

The Task Force thus has . had approximately three 
months to conduct and complete its deliberatfons. It 
has held many meetings as a whole, and it h^s Bivided 
into sub-committees which have held separate^ meet- 
ings. Members of the Task Force (either collectively 
or in small groups) have met with university aSnjinis- 
trators, with students, and with representatives I of the 
various constituencies involved in its Charge.! Thus, 
the separate charges given to the Task Forcfe have 
been handled on occasion by separate sub-groups; but 
the final report is that of the total ^^Task Forcq. 

At an early meeting the Task Force decided that the 
Charge given to it was so broad, and the tim4 made 
available to it for its procedures was so limiteij, that 
it would virtually be impo^ible for the group to work| 
on every subject as a group. Therefore, thej grouj^S^ 
decided to^ break its assignment down ifttis^^paraL|jif ^ 
fields, and to organize the Task Force su^-co^iitt§pf J5 
with each sub-committee taking a particxdar jassij|^ 
ment/Four sub-committees were establUhed. J ;j^||v" 

1). The Role of the Statfe, , • 
/ 2). The Role of - the Institutions dL lXi^si^;. . . 
Education, ' /'-MMfi'- ' ■ 



♦Staff presented a status report to the Governor on AtiJ&;9>t;;M). 1970. 
^indicatinjg that the final report would be delivered to/^gi^'Qcyernbr by 
September 15, 1970, at the latest. , i . ;i * * 

4 



3) . The Role of the JCb)|j^itunity, and 

4) . The Role of .Stqd^ v - . 

The Task Fprce delegateiii-the basi .assignment of . 
iiifbrmation coUection an(i pfganization to staff. That 
part of thb Tast Force liasd^riment is contained in 
the introductory reniarks; fth^jreriiainder of the report 
represents the workvof T^a$l^ji^orce: mbmbers. 

Campus Un^iest — A Speci^ifrob^ ; \ . . 

As the Task Force piJqc^l^lied^^ plagued by* 

a problem which was niQi^^^i|fi^^^ solve. The as- 
/signment given to* the gr9|p| |^^ Governor w^s 
dkected largely at thp opportunity ' 

m higher education.. Yet iiihkf question had ari^n, in 
part, bfecause of result instances of campus unrest, : 
The Task Force Jb^fefed that incidents, .of 'Campus 
"unrest maie it ru^^^^ disEuiv^taged and ■ ; 

nmbrity "group iiij^^imti to secut^ j^qual opppr^uuify.' 
Accordingly, the Jp^sk Force decided ,tjiat it jiiust cbu.- 
sider the subjec^j^ canlpus unrest, -^t the 'sam 
the Task Forcg^ ^ioCQgnized t^^ 
broad and sp '^riiprehensive,^^ 

-looking at dii3[4^ ^ there . 

seemed tp b^ l^tjl^ practical uMt^ in the^Task Force 
concentrating attention in thi^jplrea. Accordingly, 
in the reppx|'4c?f t^^^ subject of campus 

unrest is djscusSed^, but only to the extent that it prop- 
erly relatj^^ltOth^l^^ to pr^itlSf^ ii(|ual opportum 

. This presented some difficulties within the Task 
Force itjieji , as the isame subject' has presented difficul- 
ties witj^to the United States fe.a whole. Some members 
of the Tasls; Fprce believed that the group should look 
-closeiljir and comprehensively , at conditions in colleges 
an^ ittfjiiversitie generajDly, and in a sense, evaluate them 
asviostitutions of higher education; others believed that 
the only legitimate purjpose- for the Task Forcevwas 
|t^}3bxaniine the 'institutions of higher education as tlieir . 
i/toctioning affepts th^ achieyement, of equal opppr- 
tunity. * . . 

We have not been able-to solve this question cbm-^ 
pletely; thereforg^ there Are elements on both ap- 
proaches in the following report. - 

The Task Force Unanimously, hpwever^ wishes to 
go Bn record as stating its belief that a major part of 
the solution to the problems of campus unrest^ as well 
as a* major part of the establishment of the* condition^ 
of equal opportunity, is th% full discharge of the jt^ 
sponisibility which the institutions of higher education 
themselves possess. Members of th^'^Task Force believe 
that a major cause of campus umest has been the 
attitude of college and university administrators toward 
students. Frequently, such administrations appear to 
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beKeve tfiat all student grievances are without fdunda^ 
tion. The Task Force recognizes that, on occasion, 
sucji grievances may be magnifiecl, even substantially 
exaggerated. We also believe, however, that in most 
such instances students do have legitimate complaints, 
and^we therefore would re<;oinmend that such admin- 

. istratioiis, consider student complaints ajffl grievances 
with a more open mind and with a willingness to con- 
cede that the legitimate grievances do exist; Some mem- 
bers of the Task Force feel that American universities 
•are too resistant to change, tbo reluctant to adapt to ^ 
modem needs. Other members of the 'i^ask- Force 
: would put *the idea differently. Yetiall agree- tha^ the 

. iimvexsitiesj colleges, arid community colleges pt this V 

; Stat^^ o&er !States) do.^h substantial 

chaQenge cbnfrOniEin| t^^ Ue T^k Force . Was ^ 
told by Goflege student^, a& wdl^^^^^^ have * 

^ talked closely with^ (^ * 
; lem confronting the cbljege student \jbd^i^^ . 

' and the lack of sensitivity present op too m|py i^eiiii^ 
• campuses. We have been talxl that sii^i itjoiMi^ 
present .difficulties even for the student 'Who comll^' 
from the high socio-ecpnoniic background.^ T^^ stu- 
dent who comes frdilii^ijdisadvantagea^^.^^ is 
sonjbtimes paralyzed by siich conditionis: Tl^ . 

: Task Force recommends strongly that everjf iri^tutipn 
of higher education;: in this State should begM v and 
continue * a process of continual self-examination and 
self-reney/al. Is the functioning of the institiitibn really - 
in the interest of the students, and desigri^d to con- 
tribute to their ability to fit into American society,, 
or is the instifction functioning largely Qiut of habit^ v 
and because oft what has been done in the past? Ques^v > 
tions Ilka these a^^e difficult to answer. Yef we firmly ' 
believf^. ithat ihe to questioiis ..like these will 

largely Seterrninevthe future «# life on Aiiericaii cam- 
puses in the dec;ades ahead. 



; BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON ENr6lLMPNT 

Hp and student assistance ^ ' 

Overall EhKollment: . " . ^ 

■ " . • ■ ' ' . * ■ t ■ • V" 

More than 400,000 stqdefits will be atten^g MicW- 
gan's ^3 institutions 'pf higher educattlDn duHng the com- 
ing 1970-71 school year. This means that one out of 
every three Michigan residents bfetween the ages of 
17 and 24 will be enrolled in a degree-grantmg institu- 
tion this F^: 

Enrollment in Michigan's colleges and uniyersittes ** 
has *been^ increasing extremely rapidly, in- recent years.'t 
For example, in a965^total enroUoient in Micjngaa's 
colleges and, universities was 271,6^ This 
: ^ear the tbtat enrdllm^ is estimaied ag' 4Q8,O00, 
students. This constitutes an |ncrea^^ higher e^npa- 
tipja^lnrollritetit of 13^^^^^^ 

igiaa'ja only fiW ^ -J- ^ r ^ J 

/ W^^^^ wliile total enrDl]ment::h^3 been* W ■ 

'ipg rapidly, the enrollment mix between pubUc four-^ 
yea^ colleges, private colleges, and • cpjnibiunity c(:jlleges 
ha;s been changing drastically. The msljor shift in this . 
changing enrollment niix has befen the increa^itig hn- 
poirfance of the ponimunity*^ cpUeges ks providers 
^higher education services and alessening of dependence 
•;Qtf tKe pubhc f<iiir-year^ c^^ mid privapt6 colleges. 
iUnstrated ibL Tabl^^; fielow/ ' . 



1970 
S5 



TABl4l 

Total Four-Year V Private 

jpnroUment. Public Colleges ^ Colleges 
-408,000 217,000 53,000 
271,000 ' 167,000 47,000 



+ "13t7,000 
4- 50.6% 



50,000 
•29.9% 



+ 6,000 
+ 12.8% 



Cqmniunity 
. Colleges 
138,000; 
57,000 

+ 81,000 
+ 142.1% 



♦This challenge is not easily met, On June 15, 1976, the Task Force met 
in separate sessions with President Robben Fleming and other members 
of the University of Michigan administration, and representatives of the 
Blacifc Action Movement. (A staff transctipt of these' meetings is included 
in tft^^bffi^^ Task Force report submitted to the Governor.) The Task 
Force was made aware that , although an agreement had. been reached, 
there remains a serious lack of understanding, confidence, and triist 
between the administration and' the students. Similar discussions with 
officials, and stu'dents of other cdlleges- and. universities indicate that this 
unfortunate condition may exist at all institutions of higher education 
in Michigan. 7 



Because of these trends, higher education in Michi- 
gan has become big business with totar operating 
budgets for Michigan's 93 degree-granting institutions 
iti'^the neigl\bA of'Sl billion dollars per year. 
Furthermore^ -^te support for higher education in 
Michigan has afsd been increasing rapidly with total 
State support approachii!g $400'' niillion annually. The 
vasj: bulk of this State support (approximately 85%), 
goes to the 13 four-year public colleges. Public support 
for the State's community colleges is shared between 
local property tax support and State financial' support. 
^ At present, less than 40% of the community college 
budgeK^are derived from State revenues. • 
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Minority Group Enrollment: 

Despite these impressive growth figures, many qual- - . 
ified young people in Michigan, particularly those of 
minority backgrounds, still will not be attending Michi- 
gan's degreis-granting colleges and universities this fall. 
For example, while non-white youths account| for 
nearly 10% of the State's college age population be- 
tween the ages of .17 and 24, they are expected to 
account fon only abbut 5V2% of the State's college 
enrollment m 1970-71, As a result, less than 30,000 
of Michigan's ejcpected student enrollment of 408,000 
will be minority group students. Thus, less than one out 
of every four college age youths from minority group 
backgrounds will be attending college this year. 

The reasons for this disparity are many and varied. 
The disparity is the result of a host of educational and 
otlier inequalities. Consequently, '4here is no single, 
simple solution. While many qualified young people 
in Michigan are denied the benefits of a higher educa- 
tion solely because of insufficient financial resources, 
money alone twiU not be enough tp insure equal op- 
portunity ih higher education. Increased financial as- ^ 
sistance for needy students is required, but a variety of 
other supportive services and institutional changes are 
also required. The reconmiendatioris in this report 
address tjiemselves to both the financial question as , 
well as detailing the many other changes that are re- 
quired to^ insure equal educatic^nal opportunity. 

With the continuing dem^ands on our rapidly-chang- 
ing, complex, technological society for more and. better 
educated workers, the existence of educational in- 
equality is not oifly a hardship tor the individuals in- 
volved, but also works against the best interests of 
^^the entire society as well. While higher education is 
'not tfie only path to a more productive- occupation 
and a higher income for our.yoifng people today, it is 
the primary road that niost of them must travel. 

There ^were approximately 2,400,000 students , in 
Michigan's elementary, and secondary schools iri 1969- / 
70. Of these, 56% were white, 12% ^ere Black, and 
nearly 2% were of Spanish-speaking, American Inj|ian 
or Oriental backgrounds. In addition, Michigan's high 
schools graduated 131,000 students this year. Ai)- 
proximately 8,500 or 6.5% of these high school grad- 
uates were Black and 800 or .6% were of either \' 
Oriental, American Indian, or Spanish-speaking back- 
grounds. 

Nearly half or, 64,000, of jliese recent high school 
graduates h^ve indicated that they intend to pursue a 
higher j^ducation this fall. This includes approximately 
4,100 Black students and nearly ^400 students., of- other 
minority backgrounds. It is questionable whether all 
of these ambitions wiU be realized. It is particularly 
qudStionable for the minority group students since nlost 
of them aje starting put "with a number of severe 
handicaps. 



First, most minority group students come from socio- 
economically .deprived Ijomes with annual faniily in-^ 
conies, substantially below that of most white college - 
students. Thus, the financial requirements associated 
with a higher education constitute a formidable barrier 
for many of these young people since they can expect, 
litfle or no financial Support frOtn their families. In 
addition, most pa(rints of minority group college fresh- ^ 
men have less thw an 8th grade education. Con- , 
sequenfly, the family social and cultural support that • 
is available to most colle'ge freshmen, is non-existent 
for these students. 

Secondly, many minority group students graduate 
from inferior inner-city high schools. These schools 
have inferior academic . standards and inadequate re^ 
sources in compajrison with other secondary schools in 
the State. Thus,/ the students from these schools are 
often iU-prepareij to compete at the college level with 
]tll^^ students fronr more affluent schools and backr 
ground They are pften not*^only socio-economically 
disadvantaged but ed|acationally disadvantaged* as well. 
With thes6 handicapsL it is surprising that as many do 
aspire and succeed i^ their efforts to obKiin a higher 
education. \ ' 

Unfortunately, many of these disadvantaged students 
who do start coilege dp not succeed in completing their 
education.^ .The college ^drop<-oUt. rate for Blacks is 
twice the rate for'^wliit^ stiidents^ Thejeasons for this 
include financial difiiculties, inadequate academic 
preparation, and social adjtetment problems.. It is 
obvious that if equal'^ducational^opportunity for all is to 
become a reality in Michigan, we will have to place 
greater emphasis on both the recruitment and retention 
of pur disadvantaged students. < 
. There is a wide diversity of response #om the State's 
13\ public four-year icollegejg, 29 coniinunity colleges, 
and 51 'private collegbs in terms of serving the needs of 
our minority group student body. The enrollment of 
non-white and : disadvantaged students is not evenly, 
spread among these 93 institutions. Instead, this enroll- , 
ment is heavily concentrated 4n only a few schpols. For 
example, two schools= — ^Wayie State University a^|l 
Highland Park Junior College account for nearly 43% 
of the State's total Black .student enrollment and only 
five ; schools — ^Wayne. State University, Highland ' Park 
Junior College? The University of Detroit," Michigan' 
Ltttheran College, and'' Eastern Michigan University^ 
account for better .flian 60% of the State's total Black 
enroUmerit. Interestingly, while Black students constitute 
nearly 70% of the to1a| student body among our com- 
munity colleges, they inake up less thain 5% of the^, 
student body in our four-year public colleges and our 
private colleges. 

Furthermore, not only are our Black students con- 
centrated in a few of the State's 93 institutions of higher 
learning, but they are further concentrated in only a 
relatively few fields of study. While complete infoi;jna- 
tion is not qvaildble, it is evident that our Black and 



other non-white students are over-represented in such 
'traditional fields (rf study as teaching, nursing, and 
social work. Conversely, they are grossly underrep- 
presented in such fields as engineering, business aflmin* 
istration, and the physical and life sciences. 

While most minority- students attend colleges and 
universities located in major urban centers with a sig- 
nificant minority group population in the community, a 
fair nurdber of minority student&do attend colleges and 
universities in other and smaller communities tl|?it are 
almost exclusively white cptomunities. As a result, t}ie 
social adjustinent and anxiety problems facing these 
minori]ty group students (as evidenced by several con- 
frontations in recent years) is even more severe than 
th9se faced by most minority group students. 

Financial Support: 

The majority of students attending Michigan's insti- 
tutions of higher learning today require some financial 
assistance — either from their families or from outdde 
sources. These outside sources of support, which are 
particularly important to the disadvantaged student, in-* 
"elude the federal government, privafe scholarships and 
tuition grants, state schdarships and tuition grants, and 
student aid from the sdiools themselves. - Bettej: than 
one out of every three students emoUed in higher 
education in Michigan receive some financial assistance 
from- the school that they attend. ^ 

The primary^ sources of student financial, assistance 
from the State are^ the State Competitive Scholarship 
Program: and the State Tuition Grant Program. -These 
two programs in 1969-70 provided State aid to 24,500 
students in the amount of $12,200,000. .For the 1970^. 
71 school year, an additional 4,000 competitive 
scholarships and 1,800 tuition'grants have been awarded 
to in-commg freshmen. Despite the fact that a dis- 
proportionate sh^e of the financially needy fteshmen 
students' are minority group students, less^ tl\an 4% of 
these State scholarships and only 72% of the State 
tuition grants were awarded to students with minority 
group backgrounds. ,The distribution of *1hese State 
^scholarships and tuition grants by racial background is 
shown in Table BL below. ^ — ' , 

« ' ^*TABLE n 

Distribution of 1970-71 Freshmen Scholarships and 
• T™ion Grants 'by Racial 'Background of Student 

SCHOLARSHIPS TUmON GRANTS TOTAL J' 

No. of 
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America 


• .l" 








^Indian 


0.1 


1 


0.1 


Black 


37 


0.9 


147 


8.2 


Oriental - 


• 8 


0.2 


3 


0.2 


Spanish- 










American 


6 


0.1 


15 


0.8 


White 


3,895 


.96.3 


-1,578 


88.3* 


Other. 


^\97 


v2.4 


43 


2.4 


Totaf 


4,04X 


100.0 


, 1,787 


ioo.o 



4 
184 
11 

21. 



0.1 
.,3.1 
0.2 



0.4 

.5,473 93.8 
l40 2.4 



5,833 100.Q 



Of the approximately 60,000 white college freshmen 
expected in Michigan's colleges and 'universities .this 
fall, nearly 1% will be feceiving scholarships and nearly 
3% will be receiving tuition grants from the State. Of 
the better than 4,000 Black college freshmen^ expectAi 
this fall, however, less thmri% will be receiving State 
scholarships, while about 4% will be receiving tuition 
grants. As an aside, while more than half of the 1970-71 
freshman class in Michigan will be at^jgnduig com- 
munity colleges in^the State, only 7% of the freshmen 
scholarships were awarded 'to students planning to 
attend a., coihmunity college. In addition, more than 
half of the scholarship awards went to studenS^ planning 
to attend just twc^chools — the University -of Mich- 
igan and Michigan State University.* 

Furthermol"e, since the average gross parental income 
of this year's freshman scholarship .and tuition grant 
recipients is approximately $10,500 per year, it is 
evident that many of our State's neediest students are 
^ not participating in these, grants. the State Plan for • 
Higher Education in Michigan states: r ■ ■ 

An obvious and serious difficulty exists in that there is 
no aid program designed specificaUy for students from 
culturally and- educationally deprived circumstances. 

\ - ■ " • ► ' . ■ - ■ ■ , 

Additional Information and Further Study: 

It was with this background information in mind^that 
the Governor's Task Force on Equal Opportunity in 
Higher Education developed the recommendations de- 
tailed in this teport. It should be pointed out that in 
many instances, the efforts of the' Governor's Task- 
Force to develop recommendations more fully were 
hampered because, of the unavailability .of additional 
detailed information relating to minority students. 
Some of the areas where additional information would^ 
have been useful include all* types of student financial 
assistance^by racial/ethnic background of student; class 
and curriculum of minority ^^tudents by institution; c 
adequacy of secondary education; in- and. Qutrmignation 
of all studerfts and minority students; racial and ethnic 
background of cbllegCj faculty and other university 
personnel; and recent changes in supportive services 
and other institutional arrangements designed to meet 
the needs of minority students. 

Unless improvements in the collection and dissemi- 
nation of relevant information regardmg the rolg of 
minority group students in Michigan's hi^er education 
' system is forthcoming, the ability to measure progress 
toward the goal, of equal educational opportunity f pr' all 
will De severely restricted. 

In addition, the Task Force would hke to point out • 
that many important questions cont^ed at least im- 
plicifly, in its Charge could not be adequately handled" 
by. the group because of limitations of time* Questions 
concerning the' extent of equal opportunity in^education 



before college, the opportunities (or lack thereof) for 
employment aijeri college, inequities in education and 
employment opportunity for women, as well as the very 
broad question of who "should" receive a higher educa- 
tion, all these and other subjects require examination 
and positive action. We wojptd urge that such questions 
-be entrusted to another group with greater amount 
of time* > 



Tbc infontiation contained in tliis section compiled from the 
following sources: _ * 

1. Report on Ibe t>istribuUon of State Scholarships and Tuition 
GrantSi Michigan Department of Education. * 

2. Compliance Report of Institutions of Higher Education (Ujider 
Title VI of tho Civil Righta Act- of 1964. 

3. State Plan for Wslier Education in AJichigan, Michigan Departmeqt 
of Eiflucation. . ^ 



4. Preliminary Analysis of the 296^-69 School Rectal Cerisits, Michigan 
Department of Education. * 

5. Statement by Alexander Heard, Chancellor of Vtindcrbilt University, 
(on completion of his mission aa Special A(ilvi!;or to tho President, July 
23, 1970). . . * ^ 

6. Survey of Post-Secondary Educational Plans of Micmgan High 
School GradtiUtes, Michigan Department of Education. 

7. Vocational ' Preparation and Race in Michigan Higher Education, 
MIcMgan Civil Rights Commission; . 

8. Equal Opportunity in Higher Education, Michigan Civil Rights^ 
Commission. 

9. Discussion of Possible Changes in State Competitive Scholarship. 
Progcam, Michigan Department of Education, 

10. Higher Education Aid for, Minority Business, U.S. Dept. of Coin- 
merce. 

11. Survey of Scholarship Assistance in Michigan Colleges* end VnU 
versities. Governor's Offico for Urban Affairs. 

. 12. Detail of Current Operations* of the Executive Budget, Executive 
Office of tho Governor. 

13. Unpublished Population Projections, the University of Michigan. 

14. Conversations with various members of the Michigan Department 
of Education, . - ' ^ . ■ 
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GOVERNOR'S TASK FORCE 6n EQUAL 6PP0RTU]N1ITY 

T/SK force SUB-COMMin^E REPORTS ^ . 



I. RECOMMENDATION& 1CX)NCERNING THE 
ROLE OF- STATE GQVERNMENT IN ASSUR-^ 
. ING EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION / 

We believe {hat all citizens of Michigan have a stake 
in the assurance of equal opportunity in all fields of 
human endeavor, including higher edjucation. Each per- 
son, edch community, each ,educational*1nstitution has 
a significant contribution to make. Yet the role of ^e 
State, white limited, must be paramount, gince State 
government has the power and resources to stunulate 
the total Mchigan. society to move forward. ' ' 

We believe that State government is aware of this 
responsibility, as is demonstrated* by the Govethor^s 
appointment of this Taslc Force on: Equal Opportunity 
in Higher Education. The State has done much to 
promote this objective. Yet we believe that the State 
can and should do much more than at present Accord- 
ingly we recommend: 

A. That State government clearly and unequiv- 
ocally reaffirm its commitment to equality of 
opportunity in all areas, including higher 
education. 

We recognize that the Michigan Constitution of 
1963 incorporates clearly the requirement that 
, * all persons are entitled to equal opportunity in 
all areas. The Michigan Qvil Rights Commis- 
sion, and other bodies, were established to 
M assure such equal opportunity. Nevertheless, 
we have not as yet reached the point wl^ere 
•equal opportjinity is a fact. Accordingly, this 
Task Force recommends that }he Governor 
f - (perhaps in his State-of-the-State Address next 
year) clearly remrad the people of Michigan 
, that all persons are entitled to equal oppor- 
tunity, that he reaffum State government's in- 
tentiorf' to assure such equal opportunity, anch 
that he call on all people throughout the State, ^ 
. and all institutions, to do thgir part to assure 
such equality of opportunity tlirough some 
appropriate devfce. 



We recognize that cynics may contend that ver- 
bal commitments mean litfle. We disagree; We 
believe that such reaffirmations by the gover- 
nor 'ahd the* Legislature will clearly put Mich- 
igan on record as insisting on equal opportunity, 
and that subsequent policies and programs will 
be thereby influenced. 

That changes be effected in the Michigan Com- 
petitive Scholarship Program and tKe Michigan 
Tuition Grants Program so that an increasing 
number and percentage of the awards will go 
to the disadvdntaged* 

The Michigan Competitive STcholarship Pro- 
gram, and the Tuition Grant Program *were 
both established to assist needy and worthy 
young people in securing- access to higher edu- 
cation. Botti programs are worthwhile. Yet both 
are established and administered in such a way 
tiiat the disadvantaged student benefits little 
from them, * 

Available statistics reveal several, significant 
facts: ^ : 

1). Less than four percent of the freshman 
competitive scholarships go to minority 
grouft students such as Blacks,' American 
Indians, or Mexican-Americans;^ 



2). 



3). 



A somewhat larger percentage (but still 
less than 12%) of the freshman tuition 
grants go to minority group students;- 

The average gross p^arental income of stu- 
dents receiving competitive scholarships or 
tuition grfllnts is around $10,500.00. Qear- 
ly, then, programs are not helprag minority 
group students or disadvantaged students 
as they should.^ 



J U Report on the DisMbtttion ' of State Scholarships and Tuition Grants, 
' Michigan Department of Education. 

2. Ibid. ' : . 

3. Scholarship Coordinator, Michigan rxepartment of Education* 



We accordingly recommend: 

!)• Th'at the criteria of eligibility be altered, 
' to give greater consideration for those who 
are culturally, socially or eponomically dis- 
advantaged. 4x . / 

2) %. That the Criteria of eligibility vbe expanded* 
r to include recommendations based on stu- 
dent potential, rather than insisting solely 

oiE^ studenl?: performance in ,mass testing * 
■ which may be socidlly or culturally biased* 

3) . That, the Scholarship and Tjgdtion Grant ^ 

. ' Programs ""Jje furthe^ expanded (that they 
be funded at a greater level) so as to 
provide opporti^nity f<^ a regularly in- 
creasing number of students. 

4) » Tl^at the G^lvemor. and the Legislature 

direct the Department of Education to so 
administer the Michigan competitive schol- 
arship program and the tuition grant pro- 
gram that in the academic year of 1971-72 
a minimimi of 10% of total awards be 
made to disadvantaged (minority |group) 
students/ 

5) . Tteat'both scholarship and tuition grants 

be' made available to students on a full 
academic year basis, rather than on a 
semester ba^is. Many disadvantaged stu- 
dents find their initial enrollment period 
" very difficult and at tujies have academic 
problejpas. The awarding of a scholarship 
or a ti&ition grant for a full academic year 
would lighten this unusual burden, without^^ 
lowermjg standards overall, f 

6) . That the Governor urge the Legislature to ' 

resist the temptation to threaten the witnr 
drawal of public assistance front students 
who p£frticipate in campus unrest. Those 
found guilty, after due process, of viola- 
lion of laws should certainly be punished 
according to law, but State aid programs 
*^should not tJe" administered in coercive or 
" punitive ways. 
^. ■ ■ . 

That special attempts be made to inform dis<- 
advantaged students and their, parents of 
avaitable programs' and assistance and oppor- / 
tunity. 

We do not believe that disadvantaged vStudents 
are sufficiently aware of State programs of as- „ 
sistance for which they *could ^qualify. To be 
sure, many disadvantaged stjadents today neg- 
lect to apply for such programs, believing that 
tfitey cannot qualify| Yet, we JJelieve that there o 
is often a lack of awareness on their part of 
the availability of^ such ° programs. 



Ch^ges such, as those suggested immediately 
above will lead to greater success by disad- 
vantaged students in seeking and securing State 
assistance. Yet we also believe that greater 
efforts must be made by State and educational 
officials to inform such students of programs 
which are available, as well as to enco\u:age 
the'm to seek to qualify for such programs. 

D. that the State budget process regarding higher 
education include special consjtleration for the 

needs^f \Kh disadvantaged: 

•■/ . ' 

. We have found that few institutions of 'higher 
education are really seeking to promote equal- 
ity of opportunity in all of its iinplications. At 
most, there is a natural tendency to^be content 
with the emollment of an increasing percentage 
of minority students. Yet emollment done can- 
not succeed for .most minority studeiits; other 
services and aids, sure vitally needed. 

Therefore,\we recommend to the 'Governor that 
when he issues his budget guidelines -to the 
State's institutions of higher education, he in- 
clude as priorities: ' 

1) . Increased enrollment of disadvantaged 
1 ' and minority group students. 

2) . Supportive services for such studentis in- 

cluding relevaiit, appropriate and personal- 
ized counseling, testing, recreational and 
leisure activities. Withoiit appropriate* sup- 
portive -services, such students will too 
often "fail?'. 

3) ! "In-service trammg" for teachers, coun- 

selors and admfaistrators, to better prepare 
them to deal eSectively with disadvantaged 
and minority group students. 

E. That ihe Governor call to the attention of the 
institutions of higher education the particular 
housing needs of disadvantaged students; that 
he encourage the institutions of higher educa- 
tion to take special action fo help meet these 

, needs. We al^o recommend that the institu- 
tions of higher education should make sp^ial 
attempts to assist the disadvantaged student' 
whera necessary in securing part-time employ- 
ment, either on or off can^pus. 

We have found that one of the most acute 
' problems facmg disadvantaged students, par- 
ticularly Black students, relates to housing. On- * 
campus housh?^ is of course available for such 
» students. Yet, increasingly today there is a trend 
%t an ever larger number of sti^dents, particu- 
/larly after the completion of theh: fkst year, 
to sefek off-campus housing. Such is frequently 



. not avaflable to disadvantaged or minority group 
students, primarily because of community atti- 
tudes. ■ ' 

... , ■ " 

We believe ttot every institution of higher edu- 
cation should addpt a poUcy which will promote 
equal housjng opportunity for all students. We 
have been told, for example," that some insti- 
tutions have maintamed a discriminatory list of 
housing availabilities. Such a practice is illegal.- 
It must be Jialted. 

We further believe that every mstitution of 
higher education should adopt a policy which 
will promote, equal employment opportunity for " 
^ all students. This is particularly unportant as 
many disadvantaged students are m need, of 
part-time employment. 

Jha*^ special programs be developed for dis- 
advantaged students and that the State provide 
.-financfal support for such programs when 
developed. ^ 

The student^ from disadvantaged backgrounds 
cannot initially be expedted to approach or 
perceive campus life from the , same va^jtage • 
point as those from higher socio-economic set- ' 
tmgs. The disadvantaged student has to mam- 
tain high standards and at the same time de- 
velop appropriate study skills to^ompensate for , 
inadequate preparation. In addition, such stu- 
dents frequently suffer from real feelings of 
- madequacy and insecurity, - • 

<,We believe this transitional period can be eased 
significantly and chances for success can be . 
enhanced with an increase in the number of 
specific programs aimed at disadvantaged and 
minority group students. Such students will 
rpquure special, assistance for some time« There- 
fore, we believe that the State should encourage 
the universities . and colleges of Michigan to 
develop and to conduct such sppcial programs. 
In^particular, we recomm^ the State of Mich- 
igan should consider the development of a State- 
sponsored Talept Search Program. 

We believe that one of the problems that dis- 
advantaged Students at tunes 'have difficulty 
fittmg into an existmg educational environment 
relates to the particular character of ihe curric- 
uhim of such. an institution. Accordingly, < we 
recommend that the^ State encourage all of our 
institutions of higher education 40 dbvelop 
.releyslnt and appropriate courses in minority 
group history and culture, and to include such 
courses and such subjects where appropriate 
all througft the curriculum. In ^particular we > 
urge the State to remind every educational in- ^ 
stitution thai It should make eveiy effort to 
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' : make certam that its courses are complete aiW 
that they mclude the contributions and the ac- 
,tivities of all of the groups that have made 
America what it is today, ^ 

In this way, all students, whether they come 
from minority groups or jnajority groups, will 
better appreciate the historic and ptesent con- 
tributions of minorities to the development of 
the American nation. ^ 

We also believe that all institutions of higher 
education should Ije encouraged^ to hold sem- 
. mars* and other programs designed to sensitize 
thek faculties ^nd administrations to the par- 
ticular problems of disadvantaged students, 
to m^e them aware^f the drcumstances 
which have influenced the position oi^mmority 
^groups in America, and to enfcourage them to 
participai^ m' the development' of plans to^ 
^ promote^ academic achievement* especially con- 
cemmg American Indian, Mexican-American, 
and Black students. ' ' 

Many ^institutions of higher education are al- 
ready ma^g efforts in this regard.*' Most 
such programs have come about as a result 
of private fundmg (foundation support). We 
believe that' the State sTiould support such pro- 

# gtalns financially since they are a part of equal 
educational opportunity. • , 

* * G. That the right of dissent be pfotc(ctedr even 

vyrhile the process of education is a*ssured. ' 

* 

Certainly one of the most volatile issues which 
is present on the campus today concerns the 
question o^ how far the right to dissent shou|4 
. be assured. Some contend that the ijght '^o 
. dissent is absolute, and society has no authority 
to curb dissen|: under any circumstances. Others 
contend that the campus is^not a natural en- 
vironment, and that therefore: students should 
be denied some of the rights that others out 
. m 'the general society have. We believe that* 
both of these extremes are incorrect. 

^ Institutions of higher education are toncemed 
with the pursuit of truth. And one of the char- 
acteristics of truth is that' it is not always per- 
ceived by the majority of ^ given community. 
It is lor this reason that the right of dissent 
is essential.. We believe, therefore, that State 
government should do everything that , it can 

• to make c^ain that the right of dissent is pro- 
tected. Such protection is especially necessary 
for the minority sUident who is often falsely 

accused of fomenting umest through . dissent* 

-. ■ ' ' 

•Descriptions of programs promoting equal opportunity in ^higher 
education at various colleges and universities throughout Michigan are 
contained as an appendix to the official document. 



Because these students feel particularly tllreat^ ' 
ened. State and university officials have a 
special responsibility to provide for their safety. 

We also believe that thSl right must be exer- 
cised responsibly! Therefore we think that the 
^ . State mu$t dso assure thajt the normal process^ 
of education is protected. What we are saying 
in effect is that government must be verjf care- 
ful that it does not allow the exercise of argu- 
ment to destroy .the educational environment 
or educational process;- at the same time it 
must be careful to make certain that the neces- 
sity of protecting the educational process does 
not lead to the denial of 'the right of speech 
and the right to dissent. Certainly these two 
are difficult to reconcile, yet they can and 
must be reconciled. • * 

' i ■ - • : . . C 

H. That procedures Be developed within each in- 
stitution of higher education, and that the'State 
level generally, to reduce ccimpus unrest when 
, it occurs, and to prevent it wherever possible. 

wl believe that recent instances of campus 
unrest have jeopardized the availability of equal 
opportunity in higher education. Unfortimately/ 
such instances have been perceived by many 
people as having been fomented by the demands 
of Black students! While this has , not always 
been the case, it has unfortunately always been 
perceived as such. Aside from the fact that 
* campus unrest agitates the general society,^ it 
also therefore jeopardizes equal opportunity. 
Consequently, we would hope that such in- 
stances of unrest can be reduced and perhaps 
^eliminated' completely. 

We believe that State government should xirge 
every institytion of higher education to make 
certain that it is' able to provide and to utilize 
> specific, carefully "daborated procedxires which 
will prevent or reduce campus unrest. In many 
of the. instances with which w^ are familiar, 
campus unrest has arisen from the fact that 
, there was no normal channel of communication 
which workedl We believe that every institution 
should develop, and explain to its student body, 
procedures for facilitating communication be- 
tween student;^ and the administration, includ- 
ing appropriate and specific mechanisms where- 
' " by students can spresent problems, grievances 
and reconunendations to administrators; in this 
way, much campus unrest could be prevented. 
We urge State government to take the lead in 
encoiuraging all institutions to develop such 
procedures. 

Even ^here such procedures, are developed^, 
they will riot alv/ays w(|rk effectively. There- 



' fore we believe •that the State should make 
• certain that othor processes are available to 
assist in such situations. The Michigan Civ^l 
Rights Confpaission, which is constitutionally 
directed to promote and protect equal rights 
^ idr all has vast experience in resolving campus 
disturbances particltaarly where race is felt to 
be a factor. Institutions of higher education^ 
should be encouraged to call on the good 
* offices of the Civil Rights Commission. In 
v addition, the Depaitment of Education has 
substantial experience in such matters. We are 
confident that it would be willing to extend its 
services to assist in such situations* 

Further, we recommend that the Governor 
seriously consider th? establishment of a Panel 
of Campus Mediators. Basically what this 
means is that the Governor would pull together 
a list of ten, fifteen, or twenty experienifed 
mediators, possibly utilizing such resources as 
the American Association of Arbitrators, or 
Icfeal gtotips affiliated with A.A'A., such as 
The Center for Dispute Settlement in Detroit, 
and would aimounce that such mediators were 
available to assist both , administration and 
student groups where communication had 
^ broken down. The State would not send such 
persons into a c^pus situation unless it was 
requested to do so, Ijut if requested to do so it 
would be quite willing to make them available. 
We believe that the presence of such perscms 
on campus in the early stages of confrontations 
could: be quite useful, because they could apply 
the experience they have learned" in other <Sr- 

* ' cumstances to bring the two sides together and 

make" certain that progress is achieved. Natur- 
ally, we believe that State government should 
respect the independence and integrity x>f in- 
^ stitutions of higher education, and therefore 

* such mediators shpuld not be sent in without the, 
request and the support of the administration 
as well as the student body. We recognize that 
educational administrations will be reluctant to 
' request mediation. It is, however, preferable tp 

V a request for police assistance, a request which 
has been necessary in too many instances. in 
academic situations. 

1. That the process of accreditation of colleges, 
and universities be expanded to include con- 
sideration of the extent to which the institution 
.truly $eeks to provide equal opportunity for dll 
persons. • 

All institutions of higher learning periodically 
undergo evaluation by accrediting, agencies.' 
Such accreditation usually includes considera- 
tion of the quality an^training of thq^ faculty, 
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of curriculum, of library and other supportive 
services. We believe^, that accrediting agencies 
should include in 'their evaluation the com- , 
^ piitment which the' institution *as to equal op- 
portunity. "Under the Constitution of . Michigan 
all State institutions must be so committed, 
however, we have found a variety of commit- 
ments. We believe it would be' helpful if equal 
opportunity considerations were included in the 
procedures of such acecrediting institutions. 

That the State program of Neighborhood Educa- 
tion Centers, presently being established, work 
closely with the institutions of higher education 
in Michrgan to make certain that persons who' 
complete training at Neighborhood Education 
^Centers will 'be ddn)issible to colleges and 
universities. 

Governor Milliken proposed, and the Legis- 
lature enacted, an experimental program- of 
Neighborhood Education Centers to work prin- ' 
cipaUy with young people who have "dropped 
out** of high school. This program is pre^enfly • 
•being established. * 

Wfc recommend that the progrmn work iclosely 
with representatives pf ^ community coUeges^^ ^ 
colleges and universities throughout Michigan 
to assure that younivjpeoplp who successfully 
complete the prograj^>^^ a Neighborhood Edu- 
cation Center will bejaccept^d in an institution 
of lugher education^^^ I 

That the Sfate assupe kin increasing responsi- 
bility for the support jof community Colleges 
and cthat this support pe appropriated on a 
more equitable basis. 

We have found that a ikrge proportion of the 
disadvantaged students in\j\lichigan who pursue 
education beyond the high school do So in com- 
munity colleges. The reasons for this are very 
clear. Such institutions-" are located near the 
students*^ homes, the cost 4f attendmg them is 
much smaller than is the Base with an estab- 
lished four-year institution knd frequently their 
^curriculum is^more relevan/ to the needs of *the 
disadvantaged students. / 

At .the present time the State provides some 
, financial assistance to such institutions, but the 
level of assistance is far legs than that made 
available to four-year mstitutions. In this way 
the State is in fact not giving as mucji* assistance 
to the disadvantaged as to thbse from higher 
socio-econqpaic backgrounds. \ ^ 

We believe that conmiuiiily colleges are particu- 
larly important for minority and disadvantaged 
students; they are also igiportantlfor the entire 



State because it is largely through the com- 
, munity colleges that technical/yocational edif- 
cationjs made available. We d^ not believe 
that the traditional college curriculum is neces- 
sarily the best avenue for all high school grad-^' 
uates to pursue. Therefore a strong community 
coUeg^system is essential. 

Accordmgly, We reconimeid 'that the level of 
State support for community colleges be sub- 
stantially increased so that the State can more 
, fully keep its constitutional commitmejit to* 
^ '4)rovide, equal Opportunity. Therefore, we rec- . 
ommend that State support for community 
colleges, be adjusted so that each student re- 
ceives the same amount of assistance from the , 
State. Each institution should receive appro- ^ 
priate assistance baseS on the number of stu- 
dents enrolled,. with tl^e per capita assistance 
. being generally the same. V ^ 

n.\ fiECOMME;ND4XIONS COJSfCERNING THE 
ROLE OF INSTITUTIONS rOF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION I^ PROVIDING EQUAL OPPOR- 
. TUNTTY IN HIGHER EDUCATION ^ 

The /achievement ^f . equal- ^opportunity in higher 
^Mucation is the proj)eE concern of all citizens of Mich- * 
/gan. Many individuals, organizations, and institutions 
throughout the State have worked diligently toward 
the achievement of this goal. Yet, despite the, efforts 
of so m^ny people and groups, equal opportunity 
in higher education is not yet a reality in Michigan. 
Many minority and disadvantaged n students are still 
denied equal *acce^ to the' facilitips of higher educa- • 
tion, and equal ri^t to use those facilities once they 
have been granted access. ' 

While the goal of equal opportunity in higher edu- 
cation is i^roperly the concern of all, and while the 
individual, the community, and the State as a whole 
have, a responsibility to discharge, the primary respon- 
sibility "for slchieving and^;' implementing that goal rests 
with the individual institutions of higher education In 
this State. We knpw that these ingtitutidns are both 
wilUhg and anxious to fulfill their responsibilities to 
♦all the citizenk of Michigan. Therefore, we recommend: 

' A. That Jail of the two and four-year colleges and 
universities throughout Michigan adopt a clear 
statemient of their intentions and their'^deter- 
mina^ipn to assist in achieving eqval >^ppor- 
tunit)j for all. We believe t|iat«universitiei and 
college^ should do more" than adopt ^uch a 
statement, that they should mbve with vigorous 
and effective programs to equalize and mqxi- 
, mize i^ucational opportunities for both 
^ minorities and disadvantpged students. 

The ad9ption iof 'such a statement, and the' 
effectuation of the commitment to miove toward 



that gbal,-wo\ild^J)e^ ikajor step toward clari^- 
ing the officii position of our colleges and 
universities reading tpeir attitudes toward the 
enrollment of ijiinoritsr goi^ and disadvan- 
taged, students. The wide range of diversified 
curricula in Michigan institutions of higher 
education make the implementation of this . 
staten^nt possible. The, conflicting attitudes 
that have been expjess^^d in the press and else- 
where concerningvthe position of university ad- 
ininistrations, and indi /idual members of imi- 
versity and college faculties, make this statement 
necessary. But even ft] ore important than the 
statement itself, is the movement toward tiie goal* 
"embodied in tl\e statement. It is important, and 
it would be a step forsvard, for the- governing 
body of every institution of higjier education to 
make the statement. It would be even more 
meaningful, for the institutions^ concerned to 
begin achieving the gosl itself. 

That uniform data renarding minority group 
individuals be collected by all institutions of 
higher education in the 'following categories: 



1)> 



^2). 



Minority and disa ivantaged Blacjc, Orien- 
tal and white stud ents with separate cate- 
gories for Mexican-Americaft, American- 
Indiaa .students by class and curriculum. 

Black, Oriental, Mexican-Ameyrican, 
American-Indian faculty by discipline and 
rank. 



3). Black; Oriental, Mexican-American, and 
ApiericanJndian personnel in supporting 
^taflE roles by job classification, toi ex- 
l^miBle, personnel ijx admissions, coimseling, 
j i financial aids, health services, admuiistra- 
tion-, secretarial staff, sequrity, housing, 
„ athletics, maintenanefe, etc* 

This information should be collected annually, 
by all two- and four-year institutions of higher 
education in Michigan at each fall registration 
period and submitted to the State4>Department 
of Education no later than October 15 of the 
year in question. It would be oxur expectation 
that the State Department oJ Education would 
be willing to publish this data and make it 
available to the public on or before December 1 
of the year in question so that we* can better 
understand ani^appreciate the nature, the mag- 
nitude and current status of our efforts to ei|ual- 
ize educational opportunities in Michig'aft'^Tor 
minority and disadvantaged students. 



That in addition to accelerating the recruitment 
of Black, Oriental,, Americ'an-lndian, and 
Mexican-American surnamed students, vig- 
orous efforts be made by all institutions of 
higher education to increase the number of 
qualified Black/ Otiental, Americanolndfan and 
Mexican-American faculty and supporting staff 
members. • - 

The: xmder-representation. of minority group 
■"^ an'd disadvantaged students on most campuses 
in Michigan is exacerbated by the fact that 
these campuses also employ relatively few mi- " 
nority grWp faculty members"^ and supporting 
staff personnel. Obviously^ there is no intention 
or expectation on the part of the staff of the 
Task rorce that universities will employ un- 
qualified people, therefore, we are not sifggest- 
ing employment or recruitpient of Blacks or 
other minorities as such. We do believe that 
qualified people from all minority groups are 
— available, and that imiversities arids colleges 
, which really wish to recruit them can do so. 
We believe tjiey should do so. We also believe 
'a two-pronged approach is required — a pro- 
gram both active recruitment of minority 
students, as well as active recruitment of f acul^ 
^ members and supporting staff. tJnless bo®^, 
of thesei activities are engaged in at thefg&ame '^ 
time wth equal yigor, neither can succeed. Bpth 
are essential. / 

We also point out that recruitment does not 
simply mean the process of trying to encourage 
minority group or disadvantaged students to 
enrbll. Recruitment also m^ans providing the 
necessary structured programs of incentives de- 
signed to inspire and stimulate realistic levels 
of aspiration for faculty, supporting staff mem- 
"Bers and students coming from minority/ethnic 
groups or from economically deprived sections 
of our economy. ' ° . 

That the governing board and chief adminis- 
trative personnel of each community college, . 
college, and university, together with their 
respective faculty and student leaders should 
bepin work immediately to establish enroll- 
ment gocjis for minority and disadvahtaged 
students. 

We recognize, that for many reasons the capa- 
bilities of the 93 degree-granting institutions in 
Michigan vary . considerably insofar as their 
ability to meet the needs of our minority, group 
and disadvantaged students is concerned. There- 
fore, these goals should be realistically geared 
to tlie< resoxurces of the individual ihstitutipn, 
including^ such factors as geographical location,. 
n commxmity environment, and finances. We fur- 



' ther recommend! that these goals shpuld be 
established foj; each of the next five years, and 
be made pub,lic by April 1, 1971. 

■ ■ ■ •' ^-^ ' ■ 

That faculties at 0iich institution begin system- 
atic efforts to inclucie the lessons of the Black 
and other minority experiences in each of the 
acade^nic disciplines wherein applies. 

Discussions with minority students , at a variety 
of Michigan camptites point up the fact of the 
commonality of their grievances, regardless of 
campusl , 

One of the grievancig&-that appears to be'ap- 
plicable to all Michigan colleges and universities 
is the irrelevancy of most coxurse curricula to 
minority student needs;i^;:aspirations, and ex- 
periences. , 1 ; 

Institutions of higher "^education, as they now 
exist, are designedjtp primarily serve the needs 
of those students coming from white,' middle- 
class backgroundsV Minority students who are 
concerned with the heritage and present life 
patterns of their (^ommimities^annot now find 
curricula which properly address themselves 
to that existence. Special techniques a'nd re- 
sources must be developed to enable them to 
bring their present communities to a better life. 
Such concerns might include the development 
of relevant materials for teaching chileken, and 
the development of techniques for strengthening 
minority business ,and. economics. They might 
also include a grejater sensitivity toward the 
needs of minptities ijti areas such as medicine, 
psychologr, fine arts, urban planning and most 
other curricula. 

The belief that these needs are legitimate is' 
shared by the greater student body of many 
institutions. 

That colleges and universities take greater 
initiative through their faculty^ students and 
administration to become more fully involved 
with the students^ teachers, administrators and 
progf'ams of the junior and senior high schools 
in their respective areas. 

We note with a sense of encouragement the 
current iiiitiative that the Legislature and the 
Governor have given in tlie form of a Street 
Academy Act designed to stimulate the creation 
of programs to assist the drop out and the 
potential drop out students. Through personal 
and formalized contact, college, atad high school 
personnel can jointly design pilot* projects to 
reach tJie minority and disadvantaged students * 
to Vhom higher education seems like a remote, 



if not an impossible, expectation even though 
^ mahy of these young people have a level of 

native intelligence, intellpctual curiosity and 
^ potential motivation to become good calculated 

risks to succeed in our institutions of higher 

education.^ 

, •• " ■. 

G. That institutions of liigher education in Mich- 
igan give evidence of their commitment to 
equalize educational opportunities for mikiority 
and disadvantaged students by provMing, 
within their respective levels of financial cap- 
abilities, su))portjve and compensatory! pro- 
grams. ' i 

Such, programs should include ^personalized 
courfseling, tutormg services, reading . clinics, 

< prograi^s designed touring significant achievers 
to the campus as role Aodels with whom minor- 
ity arid disadvantaged students could identify, 

V and cultural media relevant^to^the experiences 
of minority and disadvantaged students. Further- 
more, college and university financial aids pro- 
grams «^ durected specifically toward minority 
students should be developed from monies gen- 
erated^by the university Sirough its tuition 
charges and private solicitations in addition to 

, the federal and State funds -that are acquured 
specif ic^y -for student financial aid.' Over and. 
above the supportive and, compensatory services 
that the university offers the student when he • 
' ^actually enrolls, there is a need to proyide 
structured, summer orientation and study pro- 
grams for the minority and disadvantaged $tu- 
5dents who Have been, admitted for fall enrbll- 
ment*f==!Phe^fo^e, we further recommend that 
these colleges andouniversities develop_ and Ex- 
pand summer programs for newly-enrolled 
min^)rity students similar to the simimer I^p- 
ward Bound programs. ! 

H. T>\at colleges and universities in Michigan rer 
fleet their appreciation and comprehension ; of 
the significance of minority ethnic group 
achievers by oppointiqg such persons to both 
advhory and decision-making committees and 
by bestowing university l]|,pnors upon said in- 
dividuals i n cl4J d in g distinguished alumni 
awdrds, of merit and honorary degrees, k 

'On the whole, we have found that minority, 
ethnic group persons are imder-represented on 
*such advisory and decision-making committees. 
W^also have found that university honors too 
farely go to such people. v 

According to a survey of 32 four-ye*ar co11B|^ 
in Michigan conducted by the Detroit Urban 
League, only 1% of the Honorary Dpgjordte 



degrees awarded by these colleges have ever 
been awarded to Blacks.* 

i« ^ ThaK all Michigan colfeges and universities 
work cooperatively with students to esta[blish 
systemaHc mechanisms and/or procedures for 
handling, student problems and grfevances as 
well as for presenting and responding to pro- 
grams to promote equal opportunity. Further, 
we stroiigly recommend that once such mech- 
anisms ahd procedures have' been established, 
administrations should utilize them and sup- 
port them. 

We believe that a major source of campus 
a problems has /been the lack - of communication 
between administrations and students. /In crisis 
situations, it is difficult to establish new sys- 
^ terns or mechanisms. We belleye;^^that the con- 
tinual existence and uUlization of such systems 
can prevent misunderstanding. In the event a 
-misunderstancling 'should arise, such a system 
can help end it. Moreoygr, since many students 
believe that administrators are not sincere when 
* .' ' establishing sucb-mechanisms, we believe that v 
it is essential for administrators to make it clear 
that they will meet students halfway and co- ^ 
operate in proftioting the common good of their 
total educational community. . 

' J« That all Michigan colleges and universities 
undertake a full review of their traditional . 
. examination and grading systems. 

It is the considered judgment of this Task Force 
that the traditional examination and grading 
^. systems employed by most colleges and ^miver- 

sities in^ Michigan treat minority group and , 
^ disgidvantaged students unfairly as they relate 
to their specific needs. Therefore, the purpose 
of such a review would not be to eliminate 
the judgmental factor but rather to make the 
exercise of judgment more *ttijly reflective of 
sound objective analysis, of the student's .level 
or (promise, potential and preparation for 
achievement. 

Michigstu Colleges* and diversities should work 
in the direction of developing more adequate 
and reliable indices to discover the e:^cistence 
of traits, i.e., level of motivation and intellectual o 
•curiosity, deemed necessary to make a student 
a good prospect to meet the college's or uni- 
• \ versity's requirements satisfactorily and to profit 
from the experience. ^ , - 

Furthermore, this endeavor should be 'coupled 
with the development of viable,^upportive and 
\^ cdmpensatory services offered to minority ajid 

. *11ie response to the Urban League Survey contained in the 
Appendix in the official report presented to. the Governor. 

■ ^ - • . ■ 



disadvantaged students so that these revised 
•indices can be most effectively implemented. 

' ^ K« That all colleges' and universities in Michigan 
make an appropriate financial commitment to 
help defray the college and university expenses 
of their mincirity or disadvantaged students. 

We believe that equal opportunity is best* 
realized when there is student, institutional and 
societal involvement in the . financial commit- 
" ment -required to meet the minority or «disad- 
, vantaged students' college *and university ex- 
penses. * 

We further believe that equal opportunity is best 
promoted within a firm structure of student 
support " including financial assistance from 
society (Legislative appropriations, student tui- 
tion money and jprivate grants), work (a student " 
can and probably shouldf be involved in work- 
ing a limited number of hours in order to make 
a specific contribution to the financial package), 
and loans (modest but reasonable parental and 
student commitment). Institutional commit- 
ment should be made in terms of a specific 
allotment of uniyetsity funds for supportive 
and compensatory programs. We belieye that 
equal opportunity should not and cannot be 
a totally free'^ckage t6 students. The key to 
achievement in this case is involvement by„ 
society, by the student, and by the institution. 

L. That inter-institutional cooperative agreenients 
be worked oui between the various colleges 
and universities fo facilitate the adiij^ittance of 
minority dnci disadvantaged student bacca- 
laureate graduates into graduate and pro-, 
fessional, programs. 

The special problems of minority group and 
disadvantaged students are not confined to the 
iftider-graduate level. Therefore, institutional 
support and recognition of the legitimate needs 
and aspirations of miinority graduate students 
- \ should not be ignqred, We believe that the 
. development of the aforementioned cooperative 
agreements would be of considerable help to 
these students. Additionally, of course, every 
effort should be made fo seek the financial 
assistance thatVoljld be needed to eqtlalize 
educational opportunity for minority and dis- 
advantaged students at the graduate level. . 

m. RECOMMENDATIONS C()blCERNlNG THE 
. ROLE OF THE COMMUNITY IN ASSURING 
EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN HIGHEIi EDU- 
CATION . 

^ We believe that the interests of the State as a whole 
include the interests of each community in the State. 



' ■ ■ > ■ . 

We also believe that each community can contribute 
significantly to the achievement of eqiial opportunity 
ip higher education, as in all other fields of human 
* concern. . . • 

Accordinjgly, we recommend: ♦ *^ 



^ A. 



That every communify in th^ State, through its 
governmental and educational leaders, make*" 
a clear commitment to equal^ opportunity in 
higher education. In order to accomplish this 
objective, we further recommend that each 
community: 



4). 



1) . Establish a "local coalition" of civic, busi- 
ness, governmental, religious and educa- 
tional leaders, to pri)ihote more and better 
counseling of students in high schools, to 
develop and disseminate information on 
careers, to seek out potential college stu- 
dents in their own community and advise 
them of 'available opportunities, 

2) . Encourage the establishment by local in- 
stitutions, organizations, service clubs, etc.,* 

; of local scholarship programs which are 
. accessible primarily to the disadvantaged 
student. ^ - 

J^3). Establish programs where local persons 
•©B^gUed in colleges and universities can 
return to their conmiunity, and to their 
high school, to advisiftand counsel present 
high schopl students in the promise and 
problems of higher education. 

Recognize that equal opportunity in higher 
education cannot be achieved automati- 
cally. Its achievement will only come when 
every conununity arid Qach of its dtizens 
have made a full conunitment to equal"' 
opportunity in all areas, including^hqusirig, 
employment; public accommodation, and 
other fields of human activity. s> 

B. V That every community in the State, and every 

' individual resident of each community, en- 
courage the^mas!^Aiedia locally to give bal- 
anced coverage to events. concerning students" 
and institutions of higher education, and to 
^ emphasize positive programs contributingv to 
equal opportunity, as well as the resulting 
benefits to the community. 

- - ■ f ■ : ■ > : 

C. That every community in the State which con- 
tains an institution of-liigher education estab- 
lish progrcims which will bring together 
"town and gown'^ This can be done through 
such programs as "foster fohiilies", in which q 
family ''adopts" a college or university student^ 
while he attends schopl in the community; reg- ' 



ular exchanges between civic, governmental 
and other community leaders and college 
students; and other similar devices. 

One of the principal problems faced in the 
communities which contain institutions of higher 
education is. flie lack of understanding which 
frequently prevails concerning the significance 
of such an institution for the community. T<x> 
often, the school is looked upon only as a 
burden; in truth, the sdiool is' usually vitjal to 
the continued prosperity of the community, 
and certainly, eveiy institution of higher edu-^ 
cation contributes significanfly 'to the cultural 
and social life of the conmiunity. We believe it^ 
is important for 'these facts to be understood, 
so that the- mutuality of interests can Ue recog- 
nized and developed. 

That State government take the initiative in 
encouraging local communities to mpve in the 
direction of equal opportunity in higher educa- 
tion. This can be done through devices such as^ 

1). A governor's tour of selected college and 
university communities, with all events 
being tmilt around the. theme of equal op- 
• portunity. Two days a y§ar Ifould be set 
• aside for such a purpose, ^ith the. Gover- 
nor visiting those conunuliities which have 
made particular progress toward the goal 
of equal opportunity in higher education. 

A state annual awards program for equal 
opportunity in higher education. Each year, 
the state could sponsor a program which 
would grant clear recognition to those 
conoununities, organizations, mass media ' 
oiiflets, school districts £^nd institutions of 
higher ^ucation which had done the most 
to advance the^ cause of equal opportunity. " 

A program whereby tlie State Department 
of Education would prepare information 
on career djJporfumties, college admissioa 
procedures, scholarships and supportive 
services, coxirse offerings and enrollment 
openings. Such information should be con- 
tinuously updated, and be made readily 
available to* students, iiistitutions and com- 
munities. 

-4). A conference of leaders throughout the 
State to explore the feasibility of establish- 
ing a Michigan Theater of Science and 
Industry which would illustrate and dram-?, 
atiz^ the State's social, physical and eco- 
. : nomic activity, and which would employ 
^ satellite- mobile vans to qarry the sanae 
message to the far corners of the State. 
• The jpurpose of this theater and its satel- , 
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lites would be to ic^pire the yoimg people 
in their career cho^^es, and to assist Qiem 
in planning . for the Attainment of their 
^oals.' 

The/Xask Force recognizes that in describing 
tha'role of the community in promoting equal 
opportunity, we have placed the responsibility 
9f leadership upon the Governor. As Chief 
^Executive of the State, he personifies ijts hopes 
/and aspirations, and opportunities. Under the 
^ leadership of the Governor, we believe the 
conunimities of Michigan can and will do more. 

^^COMMENDATIONS CONCERNING THE 
^ ROLE OF STUDENTS IN ASSURING EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

The Jask Force believes4haifc equal opportunity in 
higher education canity be achieved if all the forces 
in our society work cooperatively toward the achieve- 
;*ent of that goal. State and local government have 
roles to play,,as do the institutions of hi^er educa- 
tion and the commimities in^hich such institutions are 
located. In the finfl jmalysis, however, college and 
university students themselves have a primary role to 
play; for it's the manri^ in which students treat one 
another, includfiig disadvantaged and minority group 
students, which cari insure that equal access to edu- 
cation, once achieved, becomes equal opportunity in 
education. For this reason, we reconunend: 
■■ " . * " 

A. That student Jsoc^ies, student governments, and 
^-student organizations, make clear commit- 
ments to the^ assurance of equal opportunity 
for all, and that all such groups as well as 
individual students honor such commitments. 

On every campus, ^ and in every educational 
* setting, the attitudes of administration, faculty, 
and the general conununity are quite important. 
Thus the- educational environment is shaped by 
contributions from all these sectors. We there- ^ 
fore- believe that students |have an unportant 
role to play in producing a favorable environ- 
. ment; we believe that administrations have an 
obligation to work closely with students in such 
areas. • 

B. Thai students work with the administration of 

the institutions of higher education in estab-. 
^ lishing systematic mechanisms and/or proce- 
dures for handling student problems afid 
grievances as well as for presenting and re- 
sponding to programs to promote equal op- 
portunity. Further, we strongly recommend- 
Mhat once such i^hqnisms and procedures 
have been established, students utilize them 
and support them. We further recommend that 
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students exert^their influence and attempt to 
control dissidents and skeptics in their own , 
ranks who might seek to scuttle or circumvent,, 
such mechanisms and procedures. 

We believe that the aciministratibns of most in- 
stitutiohs of higher education are sincerely 
anxiq|is to provide processes to enable students 
to make inputs into the educational process. 
Frequently, such administrations feel that stu- 
dents are too skeptical of theu: intentions and 
that s&dents wfll not cooperate with such 
mechanisms for peaceful changp where estab- 
lished. We therefore believe that it is essential 
that student leaders make it clear that they 
will meet educ^ional administrators halfway 
and cooperate wifid them in promoting the com- ^ 
mon ^obd of theurVotal educational community. 

■ . . " , . : / ' : ■ 

That all students who are committed fo equal^^ 
opportunity in higher education form a* 
"campus coalitiorjgf to undertake activities de- 
signed to promote such equal opportunity. In- 
cluded in such activities could be the following: 

1) . A "bud'dy system" to provide incommg 

and current minority /^students with sup- 
port^ orientation, iirfbrmation, and friend- 
ship to make erittance into the .higher 
education -setting easier and smoother. 

2) . A program of orienting current and new • 

white students, , many of whom have had 
little exposure to minority groups them- 
selves, ito imderstand and not to fear the 
new situations they will face, to promote 
iiterracial understanding, and to make it 
' possible for all students to achieve then: 
maximum in higher edijcation. 

A program of volunteer tutoring, coun- 
. seUng and recruitment of mmority groujr^ 
students to complement th^ institution ef- 
forts in this area. Such a program should 
include efforts to spark the motivation of 
mcoming stuf^ents, encouragement to enter 
other thaa the usual or traditional fields or. 
careers, and efforts to involve them in 
other campys and conununity activities be- 
sides theu: academic work. 
4). Fund-raising programs to assist the in- 
stitution* to meet its financial commitnient 
to equality of opportunity, particularly for 
grant and scholarship ;aia. 
5 ) . Contact with minority-group and majority- 
group residents in the community where 
* the institution is located to build support 
arid understanding for the students' needs 
and efforts, and to develop friendships 
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^ which will r^dijp^^eliggs of being isolated ' 
at the institution|;|^.^,^^^^; v " . 

* 6) . JPrograms of njutuaf siippbrt wherein the 
stiidents aissist in, projgfets of comiaunity 
concern, and enlist the support from the 
^ cbifimunity for student projects and ac- 
tivities. : 

7) . A program where students come to know 

the leaders in city government, business,' 
ipress, etc., so th(at when tensions arise 
students are able to conununicate with 
those outside" the institutions who may be 
making some of th?' decisions arid public 
.statements. 

8) . A program, systematically developed to 

identify problems of minority students on 
campus;\to present thes6 problems to the 



appropriate;, bodies (hopefully^. the ones 
outlined above) through their d!uly chosen 
representatives fbr solution; and to assist 
. in implementing the solutions. 
9). To be a reliable spokesman for the goal 
of equality of opportunity in higher edu- 
cation by bringing problems and situations 
before the institution public (via campus 
newspaper and campus groups, 'etc.), and 
before the community and general public 
. ^ (through the press ^nd community 
groups). 

10) . And, extreiiiely important, to publiciie,the 
efforts and accomplishments of this co- 
aUtion group and its individual members 
as contributing substantially toward the 
. progress of equality of Qjpportunity- in 
higher education. ' ^ 
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APPENDIX B 



MEMBERSHIP: AD HOC ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON EQUAl^ITY OF ACCESS TO HIGHER EDUCATION 



Mr. David Booker, student * . 

Wayne State University 

Mrs. Kathleen Bright, member 
Board of Education . ^' 

Highland Park Public Schools - . ■ ♦ 

M;*. Noah Brown, Vice-President ' 
Wayne State University 

Mr. Hugh DePree, member 
Board of Trustees, Hope College . * ^ 

Mr. Gerilld Elliott, Chief Editorial Writer 
Grand Rapids Press . ' " • ^ 

Dr. Robert Geake, Trustee-at-Large^ . 
Schoolcraft College 

Mr. Donald Laughter, faculty member , ^ o ^ 
Delta College . 

Dr. Rudolf B. Schmerl, Assistant De^n for Research, 
Sbhool of Education ' 
University of Michigan . 

Mr* RichaiH Simonson^i student _ ^ . " ' 

Albion College 



Dro Mildred Beatty Smith,^ member - > 
Board of Trustees » ' 
Eastern Michigan University;.' - , 

Mr. David C. Spriggs* " 
Executive Director 
Detroit Business Institute * 

,Mrs. Kathleen Straus, citizen / . # 
Detroit, Michigan- 

Dr. Oscar Taboada, faculty member 
Michigan State University 

Miss Janice Vincent, student 
Macomb County Community College 

idr. John Winchester, Director of Indian Affairs 
Center for Urban Affairs 
Michigan State University 

Dr. James Woodruff, Vice-President 
University of I^troit , 

Mi:. Edwin E. Wuehle, Superintendent 
Manistique Public Schools 



EX'Officio Members 

Governofs Office: o 
Mr. James Phelps , " 

^ House of Representatives 

' Rep. PeTer Kok 
r Grand Rapids, Michigan 
. Rep. Vincent J. Petitpren 
Wayne, Michigan^ 

Statis Senate 
jLsenator Gilbert E. Bursley 
jMvAnn Arbor, Michigan 

iSenattM' George S. Fitzgerald 
. GrosfSesf Pointe Park, Michigan 

^ Additional Participants** ^j^' 
^ Mr. David Colfeman, ex-officio > 
Executive Officio of the Goveipor 
Mr. Carles Gordon, Director 
Special Student Services 
Wayne Stat e University 
Mrs. Janice Tice, Assistjant to ^ 
. Senator Gilbert Bursley 



^*Mt. Spriggs was *tn\nsf erred to a position in another state during the 
course of Committee deliberations and y^as thus forced to withdraw from 
further participation, . f - 

♦♦Mr. Coleman was a replacement for Mr. PhelpA; 'Mr. Gordon rep- 
resented Mr. Brown at a number of Committee xneetings; an* Mrs. Tice 
represented Senator Bursley, when he was unable to attend. ^ 
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RECOMMENDifriONS: AD HOC APVISORY COMMITTEE 
•ON EQUALITY OF ACCESS it) fflGHER JEDUCATION 



1. 



This Committee recommends that the^State Board 
of Educatioln • dppoint an ad hoc Committee to 
study and make retpmmendations for appro- 
priate action pertaining to the quality of elemen- 
tary qnd secondary schooling.. 

I The State Board of Education should assume^a 
mafor share of the reisponsibility for the identifico- 
tion of students for higfher education in Michigan. 

Both immediate steps and long-range planning are 
required. For the present, a statewide admissions- 
information system 'shdidd be designed and. es- 
tablished, compiling -present; and (it is hoped) 
expanding 'bppjortmiities for access »to higher edu- 
cation in publicity that will permit easy compar- 
ison of key points (tuition, scholarships, ^require- 
ments, mam programs of study, ethnic composition 
of study body and faculty, housing, etc.). Such 
publicity should reach stuldents in every, high 
, school in the state; further, it should be distributed > 
through .churches, unions, lodges, community or- 
ganizations, eve^ conceivable avpnue wHch will 
reach people. This system should mclude a referral 
service to assist students not only to find but 
also to- apply to and enter the institution most 
suited to their needs. 

Long-range planning (which should cuhninate not 
in a report, but in action) should focus on the 
sort of research needed to establish a realistic, 
talenl-oriented assessment of Michigan -secondary 
school pupils. Such an assessment would be con- 
ducted annually throughout the state, of as large 
a sample of Michigan high school sophomores, 
juniors, and seniors as possible. It would be better^ 
to begin with sophomore^s if only one class level 
could be assessed at the start. The results of this 
assessment, apprcpdately generalized, in combi- 
nation with the admissions-information S3^tem 
should be higjily useful in helping each student 
" choose tRS college or university he* feels would 
offer hun the most of what he wants.- (To the 
Committee's knovidedge, no single institution or 
agency in the state is pre-eminent in educational 
research. It may well be that the state cpuld make 
no wiser investment of its research dollars than 
in an instate or center, whether affiliated with 
one or mbre schools or whether an independent 



unit, devoted to basic as , well as applied research 
intended to improve the edneation of our citizens.) 

3. The State Board of^'Education'^ should conduct a 
study of differences in college attendance amoii(| 
Michigan higli schools, r 't 

Such factors asr the geographical accessibility of 
higher education, the availability of information 
* about higher education to high School students, 
attitudes and behaviors of high school counselors, 
testing practices in the high schools, and. prior 
exjreriences of students from 'particular schools — 
should be investigated as possible haulers to the 
adequate identification of students for higher 
education. ' ^' 

4. The iState of Mkhigan should . provide national 
leadership in securing a revision of techniques 
used for the"" identification of pupil talents apd 
abilities. , • 

The Committee urges consideration of recent find- 
ings that ^current, commonly-used examinations 
fail to recognize and uncover a wide variety of 
student talents, stalls, and mentol attributes.^ 
Many potential college students arelthereby penal- ' 
ized. We urge ^te leadership in the development 
of identification procedures not limited to verbal 
and mathematical ability, but incorporating many 
other dimensions (e.g., leadership, social sen^- 
tivity, non-verbal expression) of individual po- 
tential. ' . ^ - ^ 
* ■ 

5. Since a "self-identification" of students for higher 
educatijpn will occur if college opportunities are 
made V more acc^^ible, the State should ensure 
that all geographic, regions and centers of popula- 
tion ^i{^ Michigan ar§ served ,by community 
college 

There i^ an obvious relationship between prox- 
imity ana the** probability of atteriding collegei^ 
Large numbers of students are more likely to 
enter college if they can attend an institution per- 
mitting them to live at home, work part-time and 
commute. ' 



1, Righting the Bdlance, a Report of the .Commission on Tests (New 
York: College Entrantc Examination Board, 1970). 

2. Warren W. Willlngham, Free-Access Higher Education (New Yorkt 
College Entrance Exa^ation Board, 1970), pp. 16-17. 
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6, A statewide recruitment system should be estab- 
lished to match the needs, potential abilities, and 
desires of prospective college students with the 
characteristics — real and desired — of our exist- 
ing institutions. ^ • 

This^ recommendation is cDmplex and requires 

* somewhat detailed elaboration. Both students ^nd 
institutional identities must be respected. Dxvei^ity 
should be encouraged, indeed strengthened. But 
competitive recruiting in which institufions vie ' 
with one anotlier for the same Black or Chicano 
or Indiam students to meet some recently estab- 
lished qtmta is exactly the wrong ^ay^to go about 
It. 

^ ' ■ 

There is no. apparent reason to believe that Mich- 

• igan colleges and universities will, on their own, 
develop a collaborative system for recruiting mi- ' 
nority-group students. Nor should they be asked 
to try. For them, such a system would be expen- 
sive inordinately difficult to administer effectively, 
and cumbersome. Tlie alternative 4 to place the 
responsibility squarely on the State Department 
of Education. It has the advantages of^a state- 
wide perspective, the obligation -of being respon- 
sive to the duly elected ' representatives of. the 
people whQ finance public education, 'and of being 
responsible for and informed about *the affairs 

^•i^ of elementary and secondary school systems— the 
sources of prospective college students. 

A recruiting system administered by the State 
Department of Education might begm with the 
practice reputed to be successfully employed by 
Cuyahoga Community College in Cleveland. The 
. college is reported to employ "educational coun- 
selors," who work in a community they know 
and where "tliey are known, to advise "clients" 
about educationar opportunities existing .through- 
out the Cleveland area. They do not specifically 
recruit students for the community college, al- 
though they are paid by it, but instead try to 
match an individual's interests and needs with 
the best possible educational choice available — 
whether it is a barber's college, a university, the 
community college, or perhaps no school at all. 
Such an approach, administered centrally by the 
Department and operated locally throughout the 
State, could use many of the present recruiters on 
college campuses to work with these counselSrs 
rather than prospective students. Or college re- 
cruiters coutd be paid by the State and assigned 
to various communities. The important pouit is 
that tlie rechiiter^ loyalties should be shifted from 
institutions to people needing their help, and' that 
the process should be related to a state wide plan. 

" This might well mean that some institutions would 
rarely, if ever, be recommended to entering fresh- 



men as. the college to attend. But tliere should be 
no stigma, attached* to an institution (or, more 
I likely, a given program in an institution) which 
1 fails to attract miinority-students ia sizable num- 
\ bers. If Black students are unresponsive to appeals 
i to enroll in a veterinary medicine .program, for 
; instance, that does not mean that the program is 
; "racist" or /*irreleyant"; if Chicanos exhibit com- 
i paratively little interest in attending Lutheran col- 
1 leges, that does not met^tliat Lutheran colleges 
should be accused of bigotry against them. But if 
Blacks want to enroll in teacher training programs 
in greater numbers than a given institution can 
iaiicommodatO, then it should be clear tliat neigh- 
i boring institutions with^sucli programs must share 
the responsibility ta provide those students with 
suitable opportunities. If Indians in the Upper 
Peninsula are interested in enrolling in para- 
medical training programs offered only at com- 
munity colleges in the southeastern part of the 
State, then they should be assisted to^enroll in 
ithem. 



7. 



8. 



|AII Michigan community colleges should be "free- 
jqccess" institutions — with, an open door to qiiv 
"person, with or without d high** school diplomd^^ 
*^ho wishes to ^nter higher education. 

j\ny person over the age of 18 who wislies to 
attend college, regardless of motive, regardless of 
Preparation, regardless of anything but ^ deske, 
Should be assured admittance to a commimity col- 
lege. Michigan's community colleges can and must 
ll)lay a greate^ role in attracting tri-ethnic minority 
jjtudents to higher education if equality of oppor- 
tjunity is to be served. 

l|he State Board of Education should support, 
^n^ourage, and assist Michigan's colleges and 
ij|nivertities in efforts to increase ipinority group 
Enrollments. A statewide ^'quota" system for 
triiinority admissions is inadvisable; however, each 
, institution should be encouraged to set, and to 
make public, specific minority enrollment objec- 
' tives for the next five years. 



9. The State Board of Education shouljd entourage 
^Michigan's colleges and unive?kitie& to make it 
^possible for their students to participate in the 
admissions process. 

Students, and particularly members of minority 
• groups, should be votmg members of admissions 
committees; should be encouraged to h^lp with 
recruitmg efforts; and should, in fact, play a role 
in recruitmg new students comparable to that 
played by faculty members in recruiting new 
teachers. " ' * 
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10, The State Board of Education should conduct a 
statewide study of admissions pdlicies and prac 
tices among th«F State's coKegos and universities. 
The study should include an investigation of trans- 
fer opportunities from two-year to four-year 
institutions. 

*■ . 

11 . The State Com|}etitive Scholarship Program which, 
for the 1971-72 school year, will have an alloca- 
tion of approximately $8,000,000 needs to 

^significantly modified. Currently, this program 
provides M% of these funds to disadvantaged 
A students. We feel that a minimum of --15% of 
\ these funds should be awarded'to minority group 
students. This can be accomplished by: 

(a) Establishing awards on a geographical and 
school distribution basis which would guar- 
antee that the five students with^he highest 
scores for each Michigan higli school would 
rec^ve a Michigan Competitive Scholarsliip 
grant, provided that recipients qualify ac- 
^ cordmg to fmancial need; 

^ (b) Contmumg to determme tl^e amount of the 
scholarship by fmancial need as well as test 

. score performance— whereby a student from 

a very low-income family would receive a 
significantly higher scholarship than a student 
from an upper-income, family. Tile guarantee 
that -students would be comp^tmg with peeira 
• of sunilar educational background and ck- 
cumstances* would 'significantly mcrease the 
number oi minority group students receiving * 
scholarships. 

12. The Michigan Tuitipn Grant for the present 
academic year i$ funded at the level pf 
$5,200,000. The percent of minority group stu- 
dents receiving these funds is 9.1. W]th the in- 
creasid number of minority grou^ students 
Intending prorate- institutions, we feel this per- 
centage should be significantly increased for the 
1971-72 school year. ^ 

This could best be accomplished by the^ehmina- 
tion of the'^reqmrement to take the Michigan 
^ Competitive Scholarship Test to be eligible for 
full year grants. 

We ^jannot sufficiently stress the need to eUminate 
the Competitive Sdi^rship requhrement as a pre- 
* requisite for Mchigan Tuition Qrants. This serf- * 
ously mitigates against a specific segment of the 
Michigan school population because counseling 
services and knowledge rcgardmg financial aid 
programs are minimal in inner city high schools. 
We further feel that the need factor for these 
grants must be firmly documented. 



13. That an Opportunity Awards Program be estab* 
lished for the 197^,72 school ye»r, with an initial 
-allocation of $5,000,000. 

Tlie State Board of Education has previously en- 
dorsed a similar proposal and proposed legislation 
was recommended to tlie Legislature by the State 
Board in Jammry. Five million dollars would 
support between 10,00a wd 12,000 students each 
year. The maxunum grant made available to any 

. one student would be $5^00 and that award would 
be determmed solely by the financial need of an 
mdividual student. A student coming from a family 

* with an income of under $5,000 a year would be 
eligible for both a Michigan Tuition Grant and a 
State Opportunity Award. Tiie purpose of the 
Opportunity Awards would be to help offset soijie 
Of the real costs of education which would include: 
transportation, Junch money, clothings and m- 
cidental expenses that are not computed m terms 
of mstitutional costs bpt become an important 
factor when a student is unable to wori to pay. 
for his livmg costs and when family funds are 
not available to supplement these needs. 

!4. That thd State of Michigan establish a state 
revolving loan program whereby students who 
are unable to secure a guaranteed loan through 
a private lending agency would be able to apply 
for assistance directly through the State of 
Michigan. 

The State Board of Education Jias previously en- 
dorsed such a proposal, and proposed legislation 
to create a state revolving loan program was 
recommended, to the Legislature by the 5tatc 
Board m January. This proposal seeks $1,000,000 
annually for student loans imtil such tune as loan 
repayments would enable this program to be self- 
^ sustaining. ' / 

15. That the State of Michigan establish a program 
which will fund institutions for supportive services 
to disadvantaged students. 

The State allocation for the 1971-72 school year 
should be a $5,000,000 appropriation and institu- 
tions could submit proposals on a competitive, 
basis that would be evaliiated by merit and msti-. 
tution qommitment. This program would provide^' 
educational resources, tutorial^ services, counsel- 
mg, and curriculum innovation, all of which would 
assist Michigan colleges and universities to help 
then- students^ to graduate withm a four-year 
period. 



16., Special Assistance Programs should be esfablished 
\with state grants on a project basis to institutions 
of higher education for: (a) the development of 
new instructional and curricular strategies for the 
education of students from minorjty groups, and 
(b) programs to promote an understanding and 
Acceptance of minority students by faculty, stu- 
dentSi and the community. 

Patterns of . institutional "racism^'^ of irrelevant 
curricula, of "unaware" faculties, of rigid and 
doctrinaire administrators — must be altered if 
equal access is to become equal educational op- 
portunity. The state can, become a catalyst for 
such change through the provision of special 
grants to institutions who are willing to attempt 
to change. 

17. An equality ^of educational opportunity requires 
the addition of Blacky Chicane, and American 
Indian personnel in key positions on college and 
university staffs. 

Adequate role models for minority students, cur- 
ricular and instructional changes, Wd altered in- 
stitutional procedures and policies— are important 
by-products of efforts to add minority staff mem- 
bers, whic]i are essential to the success of equal 
oppojJjMfities programs. 

18. It is recommended that the State assume greater 
responsibility -for an equalizibfion^ of opportunities 
for entrance into and completion of programs of 
study in higher education, through the expanded 
provision of additional training mechanisms in 
areai of the State with large tri-ethnic minority 
and geographically disadvantaged populations. 

The experimental program of Neighborhood' Edu- 
cation Centers presently being initiated on a lim- 
ited basis in some low-income communities m 
Michigan should be encouraged and 'expanded. 
Sxs^h agencies, acting as On-to-Education Oppor- 
tunity Centers, in a "store-front" capacity, should 
be established in tri-ethnic minority and geograph- 
ically isolated areas throughout the State. Each 
local Establishment should function as a pre- 
cqllege training, recruitment, and information 
center fot its neighborhood dr community — to 
" assist high school graduates and dropouts in meet- 
ing the entrance and academic skill requirements 
for higher education. 

19. The State Board of Education should explore 
possibilities for the establishment of on "external 
degree program"^' in Michigan. 

. ^ Despite the relatively generous opportunities for 
higher edycadon in the State of Michigan, thete 
are very many able adults who because of physical 



handicaps, 'geographic isolation, economic circum- 
stances, poor preparation in elementary and sec- 
ondary school, responsibility for dependent parents 
or children, or other reasons simply have not tad 
— and may iever have — a chance to go to college, 
even on a part-time basis. 

An "external degree program" in Micliigan could 
considerably broaden the base of opportunity for 
participation in higher education. Such a program * 
coxdd eiiable people not enrolled in college to 
earn baccalaureate degrees in their own ^ time 
through independent study and examination. 
Tests, or other arrangements,' for granting credit 
» toward a degree could" be developed and admin- 
istered under the authority of. the State Board 
of Education. 

The idea is not a new one. There is considerable 
experience with external degree programs in 
Britain, Australia, and other countries. Britain's 
experience dates back to 1836 when the Univer- 
sity of London was established as an examining 
body; in fact, it had no internal' students imtil 
1900. Australians programs have long been in 
operation and originally weye created because of 
the geographical remoteness of great parts of the 
population. 

• Interest in exte^ial degree programs also is graw- 
ing nq)idly in this country— in New York, Wis-' 
cousin, Florida, and elsewhere. In September, 
1970, New York's Commissioner of Education, 
Ewald Nyquist, announced that the New York 
State Regents will soon establish an external de- 
gree program to enable qualified persons^ not 
emolled »in college to earn degrees through inde- 
pendent study and examination. The New York 
State Education Department is developing and 
. already using a series of New York Proficiency 
Exams as the basis for granting College credit. 
Through the help of the Carnegie Corporation, the 
College Board for six years has been developing 
CLEP--%the College Level Examination Program. 
There are now about 33 of these, examinations; 
500 colleges and universities accept successful 
eompletion of them as a basis 'for college credit. 

20. The concept of an "open door" to the community 
college and^a liberalized admissions policy to the 
four-year institutfens must not develop into a 
"revolving door/' * ^ ^ 

To insxiire that appropriate avenues are available 
after the student is admitted, adequate financial 
and instructional support must be provided. Di- 
versity, with options for intermittent study, a wide 
array of educational alternatives, and freedom of 
movement from one program to another, must be 
encoxuraged. 
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21. ThS'State Board of Education, in cooperation with 
tho* institutions, shbuld establish a monitoring 
system designed to produce evidence that each 
' institution, as a minimum, is: 

(a) increasing th0 enrollment of iBlack, Chicano, 
atfd American Indian students; 

(b) increasiflg the rate of retention of these stu- 
* dents; ' ; 

♦ (c) successfully incorporating these student/ into 
the total life pf the higher education com- 
munity; 

(d) increasing the recruitment of minority-group 
staff members in aU areas; 

(e) ^ has eluninated all policies that are restrictive 

or discriminatory toward tlie members of 
minority groups— including students, faculty, 
ixnc^ all non-academic staff; 

(f) continually evaluating and taking steps to 
elimmate all racist practices, subtle as well 
as blatant; 

(g) basuig priority decisions on immediate and 
long-term manpower requirements, i.e.,^pro- 
viding ^all students With a realistic assessment 

, of job opportunities available to them uppn ^ 

completion of their programs; and 
. _ (h) intensifying existing programs or establishing 
new programs that bear directly on improving 
tbe- quality of life for aU, citizens. 

22. ^ The State Board of Education and the Bureau of 

the Budget, in *th^ program and budget review 
process, and the Legislature in its decisions on 
appropriations, should evaluate individual insti- 
tutional requests for support and program fund& 
ort^the basis oT each institution's affirmative 
action in the above ijirens. A comparable policy 
IS already in effect in the Stote of Illinois. 

23. The Legislature, itv planning its annual* appropria- 
tions for the support of higher education, should 
set aside a per(:entq;ge of the to}ol amount avail- 
abe to be distributed to those institutions which 
are making or propose to make significant con- 
tributions to the improvement of the quality of 
life now endured by the tri-ethnic minorities. 



24. 



Such emtributions could be in education,* research, 
' or service, e.g., a new instructional pro-am m 
nursing in the Detroit area, where there is a 
severe shortage of nurses and where tri-ethnic 
minorities lack access to nursing programs; or a 
survey^of the chahging^vocational plans of young 
minority-group members to assess the contem- 
poraneity pf the offerings of local institutions; or 
a comnHinity health program which would com- 
bine the training of health workers in the com- 
plex health problems of the poor with health serv- 
ices m locations accessible to people now deprived 
of them. Amounts allocated, which would be 
apart from amounts fqj: the institutions' general 
requests, would depend on separate proposals by 
the institutions which could be evaluated, accepted, 
or turned down in- ways comparable to those used 
by federal granting agencies. Renewal requests 
would have to be accompanied by progress re- 
ports. Nothing that[ was denionstrated to be related 
to the objective state above would be e\cluded« 
from considerafioui whether it involved construc- 
tions,' equipment, traiisportation, etcy ' 

The Legislature, to encourage institutibns to make 
the objective stated above integral with their own 
prior(ges, should consider either oi' Ijoth of the 
following de^fces: - 

(a) A supplemental and proportionate appropria- 
i tion to iiH^utionjS whicb^an demonstrate that 

they are investing a given percentage of their 
resources in programs designed to meet the 
above objective. It is true that some of the 
State's institutions are not, at present, well 
situated or staffed or oriented to make any 
sizable investments of this sort. But they 
I would be encouraged to exert themselves still 
1 further. Whether this or that institution 
would thus receive more or less support is 
* i irrelevant. This issue is the enhancement of 
! the^ responsiveness of the State's institutions 
to the needs of tri-ethnic minorities. ^ 

(b) Full (because it would be the first order of 
business), funding of alljexisting (i.e., pre- 
viously approved) ' program^intended to 
benefit tri-ethnic minorities 
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TO; State Board of Education 

DATE: December 19, 1972 . 

FROM: ^ Subcommittee on Equality of Access to 

. Higher Education 

^ SUBJECT: Report's Reconunendations From State 

^ Board of Education Subcommittfee on 

Equality of Access to Higher Education 

^ ... ' 

The State Board of Education approved the appomt- 

■^ment of a Subcommittee of the Board to "develop 
proposal& to provide greater equal educational op- 
portunity in postsecoi^ary education, considering: 

• Omnibus Higher Education Legislation ^ 

• Private Trade and Technical Schools, and 

• Other Related Matters^' ^ . 

The subcommittee in carrying out its assignn^ent was 
ever mindful that Equality of Access to Higher Educa^ 
tion has been one of the majorgoals of the State Board 
of Education since it adopted the State Plan for Higher 
Education on June 11, 1969, 

The subcommittee was also very much aware that: 
' a. the Superintendent of Public Instruction was 
formulating a comprehensive plan for better or- 
ganizing the delivery services for postsecondary^ 
education, which has now* been reviewed and 
received by the State Board , 

b. the Task Force on Equality of Access to Higher- 
Education has directed its primary attention to 
increasing minority enrollments and ^ 

c. The Task Force on Goal Four wa§ concentrating 
their efforts on developing proposals to provide 
greater access to private higher education, which 
proposals hdve now been received and adopted by 
the State Board. 

Considering these facts the subconmiittee decided to 
explore how best to implement: 

a "Resolution of Juiie 30, 1971 before the State Boajrd 
of Education endorsing a '"K-14 system ^of free 
public education to insxire equal educational op- 
^ £ortunity for all in a substantive manner and in 
^ manner that will be least expensive to the 
students, their parents, and the taxpayers." and 
bi Title X of the Onmibus Higher Education Plan- 
Community Colleges and Occupational Eddcation 
which states: 



each State which desires to receive assistance under this 
subpart shair develop a statewide plan for the-expatision 
or improvement of postsecondary education programs "in 
Community Colleges or both considering two years of 
tuition free or low-tuition postsecondary education with- 
in a reasonable distance. 

In this regard, California has already established flie 
precedent for offering this type of equality of access to 
post-secondary^ education. 

Michigan has a post-secondary system that is also 
-feadily adaptable to providing ^his type of equality of 
opportunity. The projected Freshman and Sophomore 
tuition fees for 1973-74 school year is approximately 

* $34.5'inMign. However, a portion of these costs is al- 
ready included in the approximately ^$6 million of state 
and federal financial assistance currently being pro- 
vided to community college students. If we assmne that 

• half of the $6 million is used for tuition and fees — 
the costs of.piroviding a K*14 system of free public 
education, utilizing the community colleges would be 
approximately $31.5 million.^ v 

The^estunated 197^ fall emollment in public com- 
munity colleges is 137,600 headcount or 74,000 full- 
tune equivalent students.' This would make the costs 
of this program approxima'tely $230 per headcount or 
$426 *f)er fuU-thne . equivalent student. 

• % ■ . ■ . 

Reconfhienclation No. 1— It is recommended that 
the State. ^Board of Efbieation in keeping with (a) its 
policy of providin^hMF^ity of access to postsecondary 
education; (b) its'^Sp^d Resolution of June 1971 
\ endorsing a K-14 syst^ of free public education, and 
(c) Title X of the Omnibus Higher Education Qill, request 
the Superintendent to develop a proposal to examine^ 
the effects of providing either tuition-free or lower 
cost education in the public Community and^Junior 
Colleges and im|»{£ment^ion plans for submission to 
the State Board ^Education. 

r * s , . . 

The second charge to the subcommittee was to pro- 
vide greater equality of educational opportunity in re- : 
gard to private trade and technical schools. This is 
als6 in keepmg with the goals in the State Plan for 
Higher Education as well as Title X of thQ Omnibus 
Higher Education legislation. « 
: The latter includes in its definition of Community 
Colleges, "Any junior college, postsecondary vocational 
school, technical institute or any other educational in- 
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stitution which"— it then lists sdmb specific criteria 
including these institutions granting an associate degree. 

In this regard, there are a number of students who 
are attendmg or who would be interestfed in attending 
private trade and technical schools in Michigan, but 
find it more difficult to receive financial assistance* be- 
cause the sch^gls are not approved to grant associate 
' degrees. However,^ num,ber of states already provide 
thes^ type of schools with special degree granting au- 
thority in technical areas, namely: Ohio, Jllinois, 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Virginia and Massachusetts. 
The§tv special degrees are somewhat^ comparable to 
the traditional associate in arts degree. 

The subcommittee believe the students in Michigan 
should have the same equality of access to postsecondary 
education as the students in these other states. 

Recommendation No. 2~ It is recommended that the 
State Board of Education approve the establishment of 
an Associate in Technical Studies D&gree to be 
awarded by the trade and technical schools and re- 
q\3&s\ the Superintendent t6 develop specific pHaposals 
to implement this recommendation. 

The third charge to the subcommittee was a general 
one and that "was to investigate additional matters as 
related tp providing greater equality of educational op- 
portunity in postsecondary education. 

In this regard the subcommittee wants to call partic- 
ular atteiition to the recent agreement entered into by 
a mmiber of publip Baccalaureate Institutions and Com- 
munijty Colleges recognizing and accepting the Com;^ 



mtuuty College, general education courses for . transfer 
purposes. - i ' 

■ ^ . 1 

Retommendatioi^ No. 3 — It is recommended that the 
State Board of E(lucation request the Superintendent to 
develop a ResoluHon, for Board approval, commending 
those colleges and universities who have taken suih 
a positive first step to better provide^ equality of 
access to po$tsecoiidary education andVencouraging 



all colfeges and 



universities to take similar an^/or 



more comprehensive action 

The deliberatiojis of this subcommittee point to the 
desirability of further investigation of this matter, par- 
ticularly in relatioi to the other aspects of the Omnibus 
Higher Education Legislation. 

Recommendation No. 4 ^ It is recommended that the 
Stat^ Board of Education appoint ahother subcommit- 
tee, after January 1/ 1973, to continue the work of 
this subcommittee and to develop recommendotions 
for the. Board^s considerations relative |to the other 
aspects of the Qmiiibils Higher Education Legislation. 

The Subcommittde on ^ Equality ^pt Access to Higher 
Education recommends that the SpLtt Board of Edu- 
cation: ' \ 

, 1. Receive the report. 1 
2. Refer recommendations No. \ and No. 2 to the 
State Board of Education's (pouncil on Higher 
^ Education.' | 
^ 3. Adopt recomn^endations No. 3 and No. 4. 



^ i' 
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STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
MEMORANDUH 

Date: December 26, 



1972 



J- 



TO: Dr. Robert HiiXoI 
HROM: John W. Porter, Chairman 
SUBJECT: State Bdtird of Education Action on Sub^ 
' committee Report on Equality of A^ss 

to Higher Education 

Following is an abstract of the minutes of the State 
Board of Education meeting of December 20, 1972: 

The following reconamendatipns were made by the Sub- 
fcommittee on Equality of Access to Higher Education: 

s 

Recomniendation No. 1. JLt is recommended that the 
State Board of Education m keepmg with (a) its policy 
Of providmg equality of access to post-secondary edu- 
cation; (b) its proposed Resolution of June, 1971 en- 
dorsing a K=1A^ system of free public education, and 
(c)* TitleX of the Omnibus Higher Education Bill, 
request tfi^-^^^erintendent to develop a proposal to 
ex;amine the carets of providmg either tuition-free or 
lower cost edu^tjoi^^ ' the public community and 
junior colleges and impfementation plans for submis- 
sion to the State Board of^diteatipn. * 

Recommendation No. 2» It is recomm^ded that the 
State Board of Education approve the establil^ent 
of an Associate in Technical Studies Degree^Hto be 
awarded by the trade an^ technical schools and request 
the Superintendent to develop specific ^oposalst to 
iihplement this recommendation. v 

Recommendation No. 3, It is Recommended that ^e* 
State Board of Education request the Superintendent t^ , 
develop a Resolution, for B*oard approval, commendgi^lf' 
tho se col leges and imiversities who have taken sudTa 
positive first'^step to better provide equality of access 
to post-secondary education and encouraging all col- 
. leges and universities to take similar and/or more 
comprphensjve action. ' - 

Recommendation No. ,4. It is recommended that the 
State Board of Education appoint another subcommit- 
tee, after January 1, 1973, to continue the work of 
this subcommittee and to develop recommendations 
for the Board's consideration relative to the other as- 
pects of the Omnibus Higher Education Legislation. 

Mr. O'Neil moved, seconded by Dr; Mo^^ that the 
State Board of Education (1) receive the report of 
December 19, 1972, from the Subcommittee on Equal- , 
ity_of Access to Higher Education; (2) refer Recom- 
mendation^ No. 1 and -No. 2 to the State Board of 
Education's Council on Higher Education and ask for 
its recommendation in three months; and (3) adopt 
Recommendations No. ,3 and No. 4. . 

Ms. Kelly offered a substitute motion, seconded by 
Mrs. - - - 



mended that the State Board of- Education m kooping 
"Wi^ft xfl J it'^ poll (3^ of providing oq^uolity ef fteeese -te 

a£ iTnnr 1071 nnflnrmnfn a TT 1 d '^^"A-^^ >v£ -f^^r^ x^xiKHn. 

oduoatxop; ^9^4 -(e) Titlol S e^.4ke Omnibuo Higho? 
Education ^jBai^ request 4he Superintendent to develop 
a proposal REPORT to examine the effects of provid- 
ing either tuition-free or lower cost education in the 
public commimity and junior colleges* and implemen- 
tation plans for submission to the St^ Board of Edu- 
cation." "Recommendation No. 2. It is recommended 
that the State Board of Education approTo ootab - 
liohmoiit ei ft» REQUEST THE SUPERINTENDENT 
TO PREPARE A REPORT FOR THE BOARD 
EVALUATING THE ADVISABILITY OF ESTAB- 
LISHING "an Associate in Technical Studies Degree 
to be awarded by the trade and technical schools and 
.request the Supeurintendent to develop specific proposals 
to implement this recommendation"; and further moved 
that Recommendations No. 3 and No. .4 be deleted. 

Mr. O'Neil called for a point of order. He said it was 
not the prerogative of any member to change the Sub- 
committee*s report, but it was the prerogative of the 
Board to decide what to do with the report. He asked 
for a ruling from the Chair. - . 

The Chair nded that Ms. i^elly's substitute motion 
was in order because the motion of the Subcommittee 
dealt with the four recommendations. Dr. Porter read 
from page 423 of Roberts' Rules of Order confirmmg 
the Chair's ruling. , 

Ms. Kelly withdrew her substitute motion; Mrs. Miller 
her second. 

Mr. O'Neil withdrew his motion; Dr. Morton his second. 
Mr. O'Neil moved, seconded by Ms. Kelly, that the 
State Board of Education receive the report of the 
Board Subcommittee on Equality of Access to Higher 
Education, dated December 19, 1972. 

^ Ayes: Brennan, Kelly, Miller, Morton, Novak, 
O'Neil, Riethmiller , 
* Absent: Deeb ^ 

« 

The motion carried. * ^ 

Ms. Kelly moved, seconded by Mrs. Miller, that the 
-Recommendations of the Board Subcommittee on 
Equality of Access to Higher Education be amended 
a? follows: ^'Recommendation No. 1. It is recom- 
mended that 'the State Board of Education & Irocping 
wiftr ^ pdlioy ^ proTiding equality ^ aooooo ^ 

TTTOTCy JL Uai"J.'. VllTJXn. Iflllp^ JX 'XtL' jl 'JL' U TULUIU TTT xrtjtj TTtTtrrWJ 

oduoation ; «»4 ^ Titlo S *fee Qnmibua Higtioy 
Eduoation Bill, request the Superintendent; to develop 
ft proponal REPORT to examine the efrorts of pro- 
viding either tuiljon-fre^ or lower cost education in 
the public community and junior colleges and imple- 



as 



s. Miller, that the Recommendations be amended ^^nentation plans for submission to the State Board of 
follows: "Recomme^idation No.^ 1. It is recom- ^^''^JEducation." Recommendation No. 2? It is Jrecom- 
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mended that the State Board of Educatioq approYo 
fee oatabliobnciit ef ft» REQUEST JHE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT TO PREPARE A REPORT FOR THE 
BOA-RD EVALUATING THE ADVISABILITY OF 
ESTABLISHING an Associate in Teclmical Studies 
Degree to be awarded by the trade and technical schools > 
and request the Superintendent to develop specific pro- 
posals to implement this recommendatibn"; and further 
moved the deletion of Recommendations No. 3 and 
No. 4. * ' ^ ^ 

A roll-call vote was taken on tSe motiofi. 
Novak: Aye * 
Brennan: Aye . 

Riethmiller: Aye ' 
4 Miller: Aye 

IfeUy: Aye - ' 

O'Neil: *Nay " 
Morton: **Nay 

Deeb: Absent ^ 
The motion carried. i 

* *Mr. O'NeQ expiomed his "nay" vote. "I find this 
action by^ the Board deeply disappointing in view 
of the study over the many years and its policy 
of providing equity of access tOjipostrsecondary 
education; a resolution that is still pending before 
the Board endorsing the K-14 system of free 
public education, which action was only referred* 
until an* Attorney General's opinion* could be 
received regarding the constitutionality of tuition 
which we now have received; and in ^view of 
Title X of the Omnibus Higher Education B^. 
which calls for this. I also vote "no" because, 
as Dr. Morton has said ^regarding the Associate 
Degree m Technical Studies, many students who, 
because of this techiiicalitjr will not take advantage 
of. an education because they cannot receive , 



equal finaiicial assistance with those going to com- 
munity colleges by going to trade schools because 
of the technicality of award degrees, will not be 
provided, and I hardly fhink asking for a report 
* wni effectuate vcqual educational opportunity in 
^post-secondary education." . . 

**Dr. Morton explained his "nay"' vote. I voted 
*no' because I. think what the ndfcotion seeks to' 
accomplish, namely greater input, is not precluded 
from the original recommentfation of the Sub- 
comnultee, The reconunendation of the majority 
of* the Subconunittee does not suggest program, 
it is not that simplistic It seeks to get a regis- 
tration of mtent of the Bo^d and tJien send that 
intent through a process that allows for all of the 
input tor^which' Gorton has referred. Secondly, 
the Advisoi^ "Committee on Equal Access is 
already considering the many problems having 
to do with admissions otherwise involved in the 
total problem. Therefore, it seems to me that it 
is a simple matter of puttiiig on the table the 
intent of the Board and tiien charging the Super- 
jHtendent to come up with proposals that have 
the pros and cons, and^iiiput frdm all persons 
involved as to what can be done in the area 
and moving toward a solution. It seems >to me 
we have had as goals two ifems in particular for 
six years, and I, like Mr. O'Neil, wonder why we 
set goals if we don't intend to implement them. ' 
This is not an implementation in terms of specifics* 
^ It is a report to the Superintendent you are noW' 
^ charging to move toward the implementation of 
a goal that has been set for six years." 

copies to: Dr. T. Harry McKinney 
Mr. Evan Wilner 
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